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By RAYMOND SLATTERY 


JT was a long way down. Not a 
hundred and fifty feet like the 
posters said, but still a long way 
down. He could see the colored 
bull's eye of paper that covered the 
water tank, and it looked about as 


big as a beach umbrella. He could 
see Collie standing by with the flaring 
torch, and all around the white faces 
looking up at him. 

Collie put the torch to the bull’s 
eye, and the paper flared. Ben poised 
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at the platform’s edge, fell forward, 
diving. The flames reached up to him. 
There was a moment of heat, then 
the shock of cold, then the spine- 
breaking effort to turn upwards from 
the tank’s bottom. 

He gulped fresh air. I made it, he 
thought, and now there’s only Linda 
and the long night, with death away 
in the future somewhere, too far 
away to worry about. 

In the car, at dusk, he felt good. It 
was the wind on his face, and the 
feel of paper money in his pocket, 
and the picture of Linda in his mind. 
Especially Linda. 

There was devilish attraction about 
her. He knew that as long as she 
retained her mystery she would con- 
tinue to attract him. 

“Did Mrs. Bennet arrive?" he asked 
the hotel clerk. 

“I gave her your room key, like 
you instructed, Mr. Bennet. She's 
up there now . . . with a visitor.” 

Ben wondered about the visitor. He 
climbed the stairs, vaguely annoyed. 
He hadn’t seen Linda for a week, 
since the show had left the last town, 
and he resented a third party at the 
re-union. When he got to the room 
his resentment changed to the old, 
smouldering hate. The visitor was 
Hammergold. 

“Get out,” Ben said. “Go to hell.” 
“Is that any way to treat a friend?” 
Hammergold smiled. “I like you, Ben. 

I want you back again, in the old 
act. How about it?” 

“Why don’t you, Ben?” Linda said, 
in her velvet voice that came from 
deep down. 

“I’m doing all right," Ben said. 
“Goodbye, Chad.” 

Chad Hammergold shrugged. He 
said, “You’ll kill yourself. This hell 
dive business—” 

“Sooner kill myself than let some- 
body else, try,” Ben said. “Get out, 

Hammergold laughed and walked 
out. 

Ben looked at Linda and said- 


“Just how long has he been here?” 
“You’re jealous,” she laughed. She 
walked away to the drink tray, say- 
ing, “It does seem a pity, an expert 
knife-thrower like you, risking his 
life in that hell dive.” 

“I like to dive,” Ben said. “As for 
the risk, well— death comes event- 
ually, anyway.” 

She handed him a drink, her sec- 
retive eyes searching for the secret 
behind his own. 

Linda was still thinking of Ham- 
mergold. She said, “You and Chad 
used to make big money outlining 
each other in knives. But one day he 
made a slip, and now you hate him. 
Why, Ben?” 

Because he killed me, Ben thought. 
But he wouldn't worry her with that 
He said, “It was.no slip, Baby. It 
had to do with a girl.” 

She laughed, delighted. 

“I might have known it. You’re a 
wolf, Ben, and so is Chad.” 

“This was different,” Ben said. “I’m 
no angel, Baby, but all the women 
I’ve had knew what was what. But 
we were playing to a country 
audience, and a kid with straw in her 
hair fell for the handsome Hammer- 
gold. I expected him to pat her on 
the head and send her on her way, 
but he didn't. She was just a child,’ 
and I stepped in and took her from 
his hotel room and sent her home. 
He was furious. Next performance, 
he let me have a knife in the belly.” 
She looked at him, knowing full 
well what he meant. She smiled. She 
draped herself across an armchair, her 
legs over one arm of it. He went to 
her. He knelt and slipped her shoes 
off. She was his wife, but still a 
strange girl with secrets behind her 
smile. 

The local fair was running for a 
week. Chad Hammergold joined it. 
doing a solo knife-throwing act which 
was a flop. After three days he 
closed his show, but didn’t leave 
town. 

Ben lived through each hell dive 
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just to be with Linda at night. It 
was life as it should be lived. For 
the moment only. It was strange 
that the certainty of death should 
bring out the pattern ' of life so 
clearly. Eating, drinking, loving. To 
hell with the future, because there 
wasn’t enough future to worry about. 

Linda came to the fairground each 
day. She would stand out there on 
the outskirts of the crowd, her face 
upturned with the rest. 

Saturday was the last day of the 
fair. Ben was billed for two dives, 
one in the morning, one in the after- 
noon. Linda stayed at the hotel, 
packing their things. They had agreed 
that she couldn’t come to the grounds 
today, since they were to push on to 
the next town that same evening. 

Ben’s morning jump wasn’t so 
good. There was a cross-breeze and 
it veered him a little, so that he hit 
the water raggedly. The shock of it 
wrenched his neck and numbed his 
shoulders. He climbed from the tank 
and cautiously wagged head and 
arms. He was all right. 

He went down to the lobby. 

“My wife seems to be out,” he said 
to the clerk. “Did she leave word as 
to where she was going?” 

“No, Mr. Bennet,” the clerk said 
solemnly. "She went out with a 
gentleman. He ... he took her for 
a drive.” 

“What did the gentleman look like?” 
Ben said, and the fear was like a 
cold weight in his chest as he listen- 
ed to Hammergold’s description drip- 
ping from the clerk’s pale lips. 

“Which way did they go?” he de- 
manded. 

“Along the main road, towards the 
coast.” 

Ben went back to his room. He 
had a queer feeling, a premonition 
that this was the finish. He didn’t 
particularly care, just so long as he 
could finish it his own way. The 
finish could not have been far off, in 
any case. He found his old set of 


throwing-knives, with broad blades 
and double edges, and he selected 
one. One would be enough. 

He followed the road towards the 
coast, driving furiously. He knew 
Hammergold, and he had to hurry. He 
knew why Hammergold had taken 
Linda to the lonely coast. 

He was going to stop Hammergold. 
There were things that just couldn’t 
happen, and this was one of them. 
There was time to stop it. Nothing 
had happened yet, because Linda had 
spent her days at the fairground and 
her nights with Ben. 

The road was red clay and there 
had been recent rain. Hammergold’s 
tyre marks stood out from the 
diminishing riot of wheel ruts until, 
well away from the town, they made 
the only track. The track led Ben to 
the coast, to the edge of towering 
cliffs, to the car itself, abandoned 
against a background of sky and sea 
and circling gulls. 

Ben left his own jalopy and looked 
about, a cold panic twisting his in- 
sides. He had to find them. There 
were a thousand rocky hollows and 
walls that could have screened the 
lovers, but Hammergold’s car stand- 
ing there at the cliff edge seemed to 
suggest that they had sought then- 
solitude below. 

He went to the edge and looked 
over. There was no beach down 
there, just a mad honeycomb of rock 
and sea. If Linda and Chad were 
down there, how did they get down? 
There must be a path. 

There was a path. He found it, and 
stumbled along its gentle downgrade. 
The path turned and twisted, some- 
times veering in beneath the over- 
hang, sometimes skirting sheer drops 
of rock that stood like bare wails. It 
was at one of these latter places that 
he looked down and saw them. 

Linda and Chad. There was no 
doubt about it. They were down 
there, side by side, close to a rock 
pool. They were on a fiat ledge be- 
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side the pool. Ben could see Linda's 
legs, bare and white in the sun, her 
upturned face framed in that 
luxuriant black hair. 

Hammergold was kissing her. 

I’ll kill him, Ben thought. But it’s 
a long way down, and there isn’t much 
time. It would take too long to get 
down by way of the winding path. 
That way he might be too late. That 
way, Hammergold would die with a 
certain triumph. Ben had to get down 
there quickly. 

He looked down at the rock pool 
beside the lovers, and guessed by its 
blueness that it might be deep enough. 
But it was a long way down. It 
would be his last hell dive, and it 
had to be good, because after the 
dive he had to live long enough to 
kill Hammergold. An eye for an eye. 
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A life for a life— and let the killer die 
first. 

He drew his leather belt tight about 
his waist, jamming the knife there. 
He hoped it would hold. He looked 
down. He tried to imagine Collie 
down there, standing by the paper 
hoop with a torch, and all around 
the sea of faces strained upward. He 
jumped. 

It was a long way. His heart 
pressed into the hollow of his stomach. 
He felt sick. The rush of wind sent 
the tears smarting along each side 
of his face. The pool seemed to set 
itself lazily in line, with him, then 
it smacked savagely up at him. He 
had a dazed impression of Linda 
screaming before the water exploded 
in his ears. 

He went down and down. A ridge 
of shell-coated rock raked his chest 


and bounced along his body to bite 
viciously at his right ankle. The sick- 
ness welled up inside him as he 
fought his crippled way upwards. 
When he broke surface the pain 
pulsed in agonising waves from his 

He crawled from the pool, ill and 
bleeding. His clothes were ripped 
almost completely from his body, but 
the knife was still jammed fast be- 
neath the belt at his waist. He 
settled himself on his stomach, on the 
rock ledge, and Hammergold stood 
up, facing him. 

“Thanks a lot,” Ben wrenched. He 
threw the knife, and the thud of it 
into Chad’s chest was like music. 
Now you’ll never take her. Ben 
thought. 

Hammergold collapsed with a sob. 
Linda’s eyes were mirrors of horror. 


“You’ve killed him!” she screamed. 
“You’ve killed him.” 

“A life for a life,” Ben said. 

There were no little woman's 
secrets in her eyes now. Only fright. 
She turned away, sobbing, running, 
scrambling to the path and up. He 
watched her out of sight, and then 
he felt very lonely. 

His ankle was shattered. He knew 
that he would never leave this ledge. 
When the tide came in he would 
drown. 

Not that it mattered. Because the 
pain had been so very bad of late, 
the pain he’d only partly drugged 
away with the delights of Linda's 
company, the pain of that nagging 
cancer that was the legacy left by 
Hammergold’s deliberate knife- 
wound. He rested his head on his 
arms and closed his eyes. 
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|F Jemmy had not seen fit to steal 
a night-gown from the missionary’s 
wife, three spearsmen of the tribe 
might have lived to be old. 

But Jemmy did steal the night- 
gown and so, in the end, the three 
of them died savagely— one by a 
bullet and two on the end of a rope, 
though only one was hanged. 

Jemmy was the leader of the gang. 
The other two were brothers. The 
elder was called Dundalli, the Wonga 
Pigeon, the Greedy and the Fat. The 
younger was Omulli. 

It all began when the good mis- 
sionaries, living beside the chain of 
water-holes at Nundah, decided to 
take Jemmy from his clan. 

Millbong Jemmy was, to all ap- 
pearances, the ideal convert. He pot- 
tered energetically about the vege- 
table patch; he was vigorous at the 
wood-pile; he was earnest in prayer 
and resonant in hymn. 

The good missionaries awakened one 
morning to discover that Millbong 
Jemmy had disappeared. 

He gave no notice of his going; he 
merely went. It did not take the dis- 
illusioned missionaries long to learn 
that with him had gone a goodly 
stock of the station’s rations and — for 
some obscure reason— the best flannel 
night-dress of the senior missionary’s 

Jemmy took no chances. He 


a night-gown 


was a mission boy “turned bad." 
ned, and died, by violence. 

By WALKER HENRY 

ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN SINGLETON 

travelled direct to Amity Point on 
Stradbroke Island and there antici- 
pated modern science and modern 
criminal subterfuge by seeking re- 
fuge in primitive plastic surgery. 

With the lavish bribe of a night- 
gown, he persuaded the old men of 
the Pulan-burra to carve his body 
with tribal scars so that he would 
be taken for one of them. The old 
men set about their task with a 
zest, until his whole body was cov- 
ered with an intricate series of tiny 
slashes, spaced about an inch apart. 
Then the old men rubbed clay into 
the wounds and left him to heal. 

In a few weeks Jemmy was suffi- 
ciently recovered from their minis- 
trations to abandon an uneventful- 
life of virtue and settle seriously 
down to a gaudy career of crime. 

He selected Brisbane Town as the 
scene of his operations and old Mar- 
ten, the flour miller, as his first 

It was an uncompromising hold-up. 
Alone in his windmill, old Marten 
was frightened almost out of his 

From the intricate series 
of tribal slashes ran 
little rivulets of blood. 
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ancient wits to be suddenly confronted 
by Jemmy, armed with spear and 
nulla-nulla. Jemmy demanded a bag 

After Jemmy had appeared at the 
windmill on four occasions and each 
time had departed with a bag of corn, 
old Marten called in the constabu- 
lary. 

A trap was laid and a constable 
concealed behind the corn bags in 
the mill. For a day or two nothing 
happened; then, late one rainy after- 
noon, old Marten saw a familiar face 
at the door. He had learned what 
was expected of him. 

"Here’s a bag if you want it, 
Jemmy,” he called. “Come and get 

Jemmy strolled casually forward. In 
an instant a life-and-death battle 
was being fought on the corn bags. 
Jemmy struggled like a maniac. His 
greased body slipped in the con- 
stable’s grasp and his fingers clawed 
for the constable’s eyes. Snatching 
up a rusty knife, Jemmy plunged it 
into the constable’s chest. Only the 
thick pea-jacket which he was wear- 
ing as a protection against the rain 
saved the constable’s life. The knife 
caught in the cloth and snapped and, 
as the constable recoiled from the 
blow, he dropped on one knee and 
battered Jemmy over the shins with 
his baton. Jemmy’s legs buckled 
under him and he toppled to the floor. 
Before he could rise, the constable 
was on top of him and had snapped 
the handcuffs on his wrists. As the 
cuffs clicked, old Marten managed 
to slip a rope noose round Jemmy’s 
arms and pull it tight. 

A boy named Tom Petrie watched— 
as he used to relate in after years- 
a squad of twelve of the "diamonds” 
march briskly up the hill and form 
up on either side of the mill doorway 
as Jemmy was hauled inside. 

The next day Jemmy was sentenced 
to fifty lashes and 24 hours solitary 


confinement on bread and water. 

He was tied to the triangles in what 
is today Brisbane’s main sti let and, 
while the convict “croppies” were 
lined up for the show, Gilligan the 
flogger swung the lash. 

After his 24 hours’ solitary, they 
clad Jemmy in a shirt and trousers 
marked with broad arrows and in- 
formed him that he was free to go. 

For reasons best known to him- 
self, he went straight from the cells 
to the barracks. The “diamonds” 
there were disposed to treat him as 
the prodigal returned. Which gave 
Jemmy the opportunity to take a 
supply of tobacco and fade into the 

If the flogging did little to mend 
Jimmy’s light-fingered proclivities, it 
seems at least to have taught him the 
disadvantages of being a lone wolf. 

He looked round for assistants, and 
he did not have far to seek. His two 
fellow clansmen — Dundalli and 
Omulli— had observed the great Yil- 
bun’s exploits with envy and now 
they were more than keen to aid and 
abet. They joined Jemmy in the 
bush. 

The weals on Jemmy’s back had 
scarcely faded before a rider came 
racing into Brisbane Town, flogging 
his horse to a lather of sweat. He 
came, he said with horror in his eyes, 
from a timber-getters’ camp on the 
North Pine River. There, in a little 
clearing, lay all the timber-getters, 
speared and bludgeoned to death' 
while not far off were stretched the 
pitiful corpses of a man called Gregor 
and a Mrs. Shannon. 

The tribes were talking and said 
that Jemmy, with Dundalli and 
Omulli, had planned the ambush 
which ended in the massacre. 

Soon punitive expeditions of police 
and “diamonds” were out. But 
though they swept the scrub for 
weeks, the year 1846 drew slowly to 
( Please turn to page 18) 
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its close and no trace of Jemmy or 
Dundalli or Omulli had been found. 

The searchers were ready to give 
up the hunt when, one noon, a small 
group of sawyers were sitting around 
a camp-fire at Bulimba, waiting for 
the billy to boil. They weife talking 
quietly when, silent as a shadow, a 
dark form stepped into the sunlight. 
It was Millbong Jemmy, alone and 
unarmed except for a waddy tucked 
in his belt. 

Without a hint of surprise or alarm, 
they turned to Jemmy and waved to 
him with welcoming hands. 

Jemmy joined them. He sat down 
beside the gre and the sawyers handed 
him a pannikin of tea and a slice 
of damper. He was eating hungrily 
when they sprang on him. Leaping 
to his feet, he swung his waddy and 
battered a sawyer to the ground. He 
was poised for a second blow when 
another sawyer raised a gun and shot 
him through the head. 

But he was still alive when they 
bound him and threw him on a 
bullock - dray. They had almost 
reached Brisbane Town before ho 
died. 

For good measure, they cut off his 
head, boiled it free of flesh and made 
a plaster cast • from it. 

There had been three little nigger 
boys. Now there were two. 

A tracker named Pierre Isam lived 
with the Pulan-burra at Amity 
Point and, after fruitless weeks of 
tracking, it was five of the Pulan- 
burra who at last led him to the kill. 

Late one night the five tribesmen 
brought Isam the news that Omulli 
was camped on the long ridge above 
the Brisbane River where Wickham 
Terrace now runs. With two con- 
stables and the five Pulan-burra, Isam 
set off for the camp. 

One of the Pulan-burra carried a 
rope with a noose at the end. 

When they neared the camp, the 
two constables and three of the Pulan- 
burra dropped to the rear while Isam 


and the other two natives went for- 
ward. As they had been told, they 
found Omulli sleeping in his gunya. 
But he awoke and came out eagerly 
when Isam poured the rum. While 
they drank, a Pulan-burra stood be- 
side Isam with the rope hidden in his 
shirt. Omulli was laughing heartily 
when the Pulan-burra suddenly 
threw the rope like a lasso around 
his neck and, slipping it down over 
his arm, pulled it tight. 

In answer to Omulli’s yell of fear, 
spearsmen came pouring from the 
gunyas nearby and hurled a shower 
of spears and waddies. But Isam and 
the two Pulan-burra strained on the 
rope and began to drag Omulli down- 
hill towards the town. 

Omulli's arm came free of the noose 
and the rope was drawn tight round 
his neck, Omulli, too, was dead. 

There had been three little nigger 
boys. Now there was only one. But 
nine years were to pass before Dun- 
dalli went to join his friends. 

He was innocently felling a tree 
for a Brisbane brickmaker named 
Massie when the police took him by 
surprise. He was too astonished even 
to try to resist and without a struggle 
he was lodged in the cells. 

They hanged him in the middle of 
Brisbane Town on January 5, 1885. 

As Dundalli, the Wonga Pigeon, the 
Greedy and the Fat, went to the 
gallows, the tribes were thick on 
Observatory Hill. 

Green the hangman placed the 
black cap on his head and drew the 
bolt. Green misjudged the length of 
the rope and the drop. Dundall’s feet 
came crashing through the trap down 
onto the coffin beneath the scaffold 
and he bounded back into the air as 
Green snatched the coffin away. 

He swung for a moment. Then 
Green caught him by the legs. Bend- 
ing them back, the hangman tied 
them upwards and, slipping his arms 
through them, hung on them with hia 
full weight until Dundalli was dead. 
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GUY can let himself think about 
it until it makes his skin go 
tight and crawl on his flesh and little 
shivers of sickness go up and down 
his neck. It’s tough enough for a 
man to endure— the stench and the 
bars and the rotten company, the 
awful contention, the feeling of loose- 
ness of mind, and the belief that life 
can’t mean anything. 

Yes, it’s bad enough for the male 
unit of society to suffer, but for the 
female unit it’s ten thousand times 
worse. 

It's everything when it's taken in a 
lump that makes the condition grit 
on the imagination. And what’s the 
difference between imagination and 
guts? You tell me. It’s the whole 
ugly mess— the mess that should be 
ugly— that roils your sense of decency 
and makes you sick to your soul, 
when you consider it in the light of 
a guy that's in love and is thinking 
of his sweetheart being added to the 

Bars and locks, stench of disin- 
fectant and the cold eyes of a prac- 
tised jailer for my Audrey! It puts 
a sick lump in my middle to think of 
it. A fresh young girl with soft 
brown hair and star-sprung blue eyes 
and a complexion that you don't want 
to touch for fear you’ll spoil it, it's 
so delicate — locked up in a cell! 
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with Solly 


Every time I closed my eyes I 
saw her there, staring through iron 
gratings, sobbing on an iron cot. Her 
tears— tears that sapped the youth and 
love and warmth from her beautiful 
spung body— falling on iron floors. 
Drinks for roaches and bedbugs are 
what tears are in a place like that. 

So I’m trying to put Audrey out of 
iny mind and make myself read from 
I he extra with Solly's rattish mug 
spread over half its front page, when 
I see Detective Vin Mitchell come 
out of the terminal restaurant and 
walk over toward my bus. 


Vin was tall, lean, and hard as 
spikes. He’d been wearing a badge 
for a quarter of a century and had 
practised to feel only one passion: 
Enforce the law! If it’s your own son 
and lie’s guilty, ride him! was 
Mitchell’s motto. 

“Hello, Vin,'' I said as he came up. 

“Hello, Pat. How soon you pulling 
c it?” he asked. 

X held up five fingers meaning five 
minutes. He was close enough then 
and we shook hands. He had the 
kind of hand that is soft and hard at 
the same time, a hand you feel as 


By the look of him he might be osleep. But he wasn't asleep, I thought. 


A Pate 


gaitsagMit 

By GLENN LOW 

ILLUSTRATED BY DICK SEA LEY 


pliable, but all the time you feel hard 
muscles beneath. He had the kind of 
level grey eyes that made you happy 
to be on the right side of the law 
when you looked into them. 

As we shook hands I was thinking 
that I hadn’t seen Vin since he’d 
picked up a couple of bullets walking 
in on a holdup at Keager’s ware- 
house. He’d been in the hospital for 
weeks. I looked him over, thinking 
that he might be a bit thinner. Other- 
wise, he seemed okay. 

I said, "You’re looking fine, Vin.” 
He didn’t seem to hear me, but 
when I held out the extra so he could 
see Solly’s picture, he said, “Friend 
of yours, wasn't he?” 

“I knew him,” I said. 

He was getting inside the bus when 
he said, "They got the whole mob 
except for Solly’s latest girl friend, 
whoever she is. It seems she wasn’t 
in on this stickup.” 

He meant Audrey, of course. I 
could have told him that Audrey 
hadn't been in on any of Solly’s 
stick-ups. She’d only been chasing 
with the mob since last Saturday 
night. But I wasn’t going to tell 
him anything about Audrey. The law 
didn’t know yet who Solly’s latest 
girl friend was. Imagine me putting 
Audrey in a spot like that? Imagine 
it if you can. I can’t. Because no 
difference what Audrey had done or 
become since last Saturday night, I 
still loved her. She was still fire in 
my brain. My blood was thin and 
hot when I thought of her. 

Last Saturday night Audrey and I 
had had a squabble. It was over the 
way she danced with Solly, clinging 
onto him like a wet shirt. I told 
her how rotten it looked. And did she 
get sore! 

You know how girls get when you 
hurt their pride. What everybody in 
the room thought about the way she 
clung to Solly didn’t matter— but to 
have it said out loud like that was a 
terrible blow to the girl’s pride and 
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she came flat out to tell me so in 
her own way. 

And who was I to criticise?” she 
wanted to know at last. Well, I was 
her boy friend, that was all: more 
than that, her fiance, and we were 
going to be married, and maybe that 
gave me some reason to mention it. 

The way she saw it. maybe it didn't 
give me that or anything. She said 
so. She said there wasn’t any vice in 
Solly or in her either, and she could 
see from my attitude what sort of 
husband I'd make, and she knew how 
other girls had got on being married 
to men like me. Then she under- 
lined it by dancing with Solly again, 
and more like a wet shirt than ever; 
but that was just a dare. 

After the dance she let Solly drive 
her home. She did it to spite me. 
We didn’t know then that Solly was 
a stickup artist driving a bus as a 
blind. 

Now I hadn’t heard from Audrey 
since the night of the dance. But 
with the law looking for her, it 
seemed right she’d get in touch with 
me. I was a guy she knew she could 
trust; I was a guy who would stand 
by her. 

The night bus up river isn’t run for 
profit. It’s marked on the drivers' 
reports as "garage run.” Some nights 
you pick up a passenger or two, 
others you make the trip alone. Be- 
fore Vin Mitchell got hurt he was a 
regular weekly passenger on the 
night bus. He had folks living at 
Fairmont, and he liked to visit them 

This night, until the girl flagged us 
f* * e _ Triangle Club stop, it looked 
like Vin and I would make the trip 
without any interruptions. 

I didn’t know the girl was Audrey 
until she was inside the bus, drop- 
ping into the seat behind me and 
saying, “Pat, you’ve got to help me!” 

I wasn’t burning the coach lights 
She was wearing a coat I’d never seen 
her in before, with the collar turned 



“P>— more feeling into it; it isn’t for .tamby-pamby’ s, 
it’s for bloodthirsty children.” 

I 
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up around her ears. Still I ought to 
have recognised her. If I had recog- 
nised her I could have passed her up. 
Now I had to sit there like a stoolie 
and let her blab her brains out with 
a copper listening in. 

I tried the rear-vision mirror, but I 
couldn’t see Vin. He’d sunk so low 
behind the back of number three seat 
that the top of his hat didn't even 
show. 

“Pat, I only had a couple of dates 
with Solly. Honest! I was going to 
make it up with you, but—” 

She started sobbing. I gave up 
Irying to figure some .way to let her 
know about Vin. I guess I was in the 
toughest spot ever, having to keep 
still like that while my girl talked 
herself into jail. I guess nobody ever 
felt worse than I did. 

“Aren’t you even going to speak to 
me. Pat?” Audrey asked after a sud- 
den silence. 

Not until then did I realise that I 
hadn’t said hello to the kid. “Sure, 
I’m going to speak to you,” I said. 
"Hello, kid!” Then I lifted the lid 
of my cash box, took out the baby 
snub-nose .32 automatic I carry there, 
and put it in my coat pocket. There 
was a long lonely piece of highway 
ahead. When we came to it I pulled 
the bus to one side of the pavement. 

I got up then, went back, and sat 
down beside Vin. 

By the look of him he might have 
been asleep, sitting slumped down in 
his seat like he was with his hat over 
his eyes. But he wasn’t asleep, I 
thought. 

“Vin,” I said, sick with the business 
before I’d had any of it, “you heard 
what the girl said. You had to hear.” 
He didn’t move. Maybe he is asleep, 

I thought. 

“Vin, you’ve got to forget what you 
heard. The kid is innocent. She 
never knew Solly until last Saturday 
night. She hasn’t had a finger in any 
of his dirty work. I’ve been engaged 
to marry her for a good many happy 


months, and I know she's on the 
level. And I'm still going to marry 
her, even if the prison chaplain has to 
perform the wedding ceremony. But 
it would make things easier— it would 
save the kid's life. Vin — if you could 
forget what you heard her say.” 

I sat for a minute watching him 
while he didn’t move or speak. Im- 
patience was beating at my insides, 
working me up. I was thinking that 
I might as well use the automatic 
and put a nice little hole in his 
temples, because he’d never consent 
to forget that my girl and Solly’s 
latest moll were the same. No, Vin 
Mitchell had one abiding passion, I'd 
heard it said a thousand times about 
him, he lived to enforce the law. 

My hand was twitching on the auto- 
matic. My nerve was getting up when 
suddenly he pushed back his hat, 
blinked a couple of times, smiled at 
me, and said, “Anything wrong, Pat? 

I must have gone to sleep. Boy, 
what a dream!” He shook his head as 
if to clear his brain of the memory 
of some terrifying nightmare. 

Audrey was leaning over the back 
of my seat hugging and kissing me 
when I whispered, “He’s not as 
tough as they say. But I wouldn’t 
have believed it about him, if it 
hadn’t happened to me.” 

“They got to build up a reputation 
for themselves,” Audrey whispered 
back. “And how do you know, maybe 
he was in love like this once?” She 
kissed me on the ear. 

Vin smiled down at us as he left 
the bus at the Fairmont terminal. 
“So long,” he said. Then he walked 

I was happy and thankful to have 
Audrey free and all to myself again. 
But I’d just about lost all faith in 
law enforcement officers when Vin 
got on my bus the next day going 
home. It was during that trip I 
found out that, ever since he’d been 
shot walking in on the holdup at 
Keager’s warehouse, Vin had been 
stone deaf. 
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'Qh, yes. Now I remember. On that day I had amnesia. 
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MISSED ITS CUE 

By MICHAEL O’SHAiVE 

Fiction mould demand a more conventional ending to thi, drama of the sea. 


APT AIN GIBBS and the mate, 
McLachlan, of the ship, “Loch 
Ard,” cast anxious glances at the 
rugged, inhospitable coastline of 
south-western Victoria. Cliffs one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty 
feet high towered sheer from the 
water with but small breaks to 


narrow-mouthed bays, such as Port 
Campbell, as gateways to safety from 
the turmoil of the ocean. 

The officers were grim-faced, un- 
able to take observations, and were 
desperately anxious when, at four 
o’clock on the afternoon of 31st May, 
1876, they found themselves just east 
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..f Port Campbell, and within half a 
mile of the death-trap reefs. 

More sail was set, but the ship 
would not come round. The anchor 
was dropped, but the swell, the wind, 
und the currents were too strong, and 
the bite of the “hook,” too, was pre- 
uarious. The anchor dragged, but 
not before more sail was set, and they 
liud swung the vessel into the wind. 

Then, in the early hours of June 
I. came disaster, for, with a shudder- 
ing, disintegrating crash, the ship 
struck a reef and sank within a few 
minutes. 

She was a ship of ill-omen, this 
"Loch Ard,” for she had been twice 
near to disaster on her maiden voyage. 
Captain Gibbs, in command, was mak- 
ing his first trip in her, and her four 
previous commanders had all died in 
her service. She now brought death 
to her fifth captain and to the thirty- 
nine members of her crew and pas- 
sengers. 

Aboard the “Loch Ard” was ap- 
prentice Tom Pearce, son of a Cap- 
tain Pearce, who had lost his life in 
the wreck of the “Gothenburg.” Tom 
was on deck when the ship struck 
and, diving overboard, swam through 
the churning sea in the darkness to- 
wards where he hoped the shore lay. 

Swimming blindly, as he was, luck, 
Fate, or eccentric but friendly cur- 
rents carried Pearce through a narrow 
gap in the cliffs, the only gap for 
many miles along that rugged coast, 
and into a tiny inlet now known as 
Loch Ard Gorge. Had he been car- 
ried a few hundred yards further 
east by the water, he might have 
been swept to certain death into an 
underground cavern, where the ocean 
shoots, and chums, and dashes, -md 
ebbs in thunderous roar in what is 
known as “The Blowhole.” 

The Gorge is a small, fan-shaped 
bay opening from its slit of an en- 
trance to a landward width of but a 
couple of hundred yards, it has a 
shelving, sandy beach, a sandy, rock 


and gorse-strewn floor, and towering 
cliffs hemming it in from the sur- 
rounding country. It was on to this 
beach that the rollers shot Tom 
Pearce, more dead than alive. 

Youth is resilient and its senses 
keen, so Pearce had not long dragged 
himself clear of the backward suction 
of the ebbing of the rollers to the 
safety of the dry sand of the Gorge 
floor, before he detected a weak cry, 
alien to the dull roar of the ocean 
and, looking seaward, saw a girl 
drifting through that same gateway 
to safety that had opened for him. 
Breasting the breakers once more, 
Pearce battled with the surf until he 
reached the girl, and was able to 
bring her, unconscious, to the shore. 

In his search of the Gorge, he 
found a cave, to which, after making 
a bed of grass for her, he carried the 
girl, and laid her down before he re- 
connoitred the cliffs to try to find a 
way to help for himself and his fellow 
castaway. Before attempting the task, 
he broached a keg of spirits, which 
must have followed, approximately, 
the same route as himself and the girl 
from the wreck to the sandy shore. 

After many abortive attempts, he 
managed to scale the hundred-foot 
cliffs surrounding the gorge and, 
scarred, cut and bleeding from falls 
and the jagged, cutting rock, stag- 
gered off into the starved, dwarfed 
scrub of that coastal belt to search 
for civilisation. 

A stockman named Ford, who was 
out mustering sheep, found the wan- 
derer, with his tom hands and cloth- 
ing, and took him to the homestead, 
where Mr. Gibson, the owner, or- 
ganised a rescue party and, armed 
with ropes and blankets, returned to 
the Gorge and lowered men over to 
• bring the girl to safety, but when they 
reached the cave it was empty; the 
girl had disappeared. 

The Carmichael family were pas- 
sengers on the “Loch Ard.” They 
were emigrants from England who 
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intended settling in Victoria, but the 
whole family, with the exception of 
the one daughter, Eva, whom Fate had 
drifted to that one narrow avenue of 
safety in the rugged coast, died in 
the wreck. 

Returning to consciousness, Eva 
Carmichael could take little comfort 
from her position, for she was then 
alone in a narrow, sand-floored 
chasm with but two outlets of escape 
— the way she had entered, through 
the sea to certain death, or up the 
apparently unscaleable cliffs to an un- 
known wilderness, peopled, in her 
imagination, as fed by the rumours 
which she had heard, by hostile can- 
nibalistic savages. 

It is little wonder, then, that, when 
the shouts and calls of unseen, husky- 
voiced men floated down to her from 
the cliff tops, the girl gave way to 
panic, for not knowing who had 
brought her from the sea and placed 
her in the cave, she imagined that 
hostile captors were returning. She 
fled from that shelter and crouched 


fearfully in the stunted scrub that 
fringed the base of the cliffs. Here 
the rescuers found her, and they took 
her to the Gibson homestead, where 
she was cared for until completely 
recovered from her ordeal. 

Fiction would call for a conven- 
tional happy ending to this drama of 
the sea and the heroism of a man to- 
wards a woman, but fact frequently 
eschews romance, as in this instance, 
for Eva Carmichael eventually mar- 
ried to become Mrs. Achilles Town- 

Tom Pearce, however, earns a fur- 
ther place in historical records, for 
lie was the first recipient of the Gold 
Medal of the Victorian Humane 
Society, conferred on him for his part 
in the wreck of the “Loch Ard." 

Of the forty victims of the wreck, 
the bodies of four only were recov- 
ered. and these, two of the Carmichael 
family, and two others, rest in lonely 
graves on the wind-swept, scrub- 
covered cliff-top above the Loch Ard 
Gorge. 


lonotony y^lalei ^ 4cciJ.en.ti 

An interesting experiment performed by an American psychology 
professor proves that a man in an hypnotic trance can drive a car over 
a busy road. Subject of the experiment was a student, who drove for a 
considerable distance, steering, changing gears, turning, and coming 
to a stop. 

The trance was induced by a monotony similar to that which car 
drivers complain about on long journeys. The driver under the influence 
of such monotony, it is believed, is more susceptible to accident. The 
hypnotised driver, although able to operate his car, was slow in reacting 
to emergencies. 
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CASE OF THE MISSING BODY 


One morning in October, 1874, the 
world was shocked to read of the 
death of the eminent anthropologist, 
Herman Skunke. It seemed incred- 
ible that this man, who had spent 
years in the jungles of the Amazon 
and who had faced death a hundred 
times, should have died in such a sim- 
ple way. His body had been found, 
headless, in a ditch near the village. 

Identification had been made more 
difficult by the fact that the body had 
been dismembered and the torso re- 
moved. The only organ remaining 
was an ear and it was around this 
that Inspector Irish, of Scotland Yard 
built his case. For it was known 
that the anthropologist had been ac- 
cepted as a member of the Mun-ke 
tribe of South America, whose tribal 
marking was a flaming arrow pierc- 
ing a heart. The ear bore such a 
marking. A hacksaw, stained with 
blood, lay near the body; it had obvi- 
ously been used to dismember Profes- 
sor Skunke and was made of pure 
gold. It also bore the marking of the 
Mun-ke tribe. 

Inspector Irish placed the ear in a 
bottle in which he was accustomed 
to keep his indigestion tablets, but 
which was now empty. Then, turn- 
ing to his assistant, he said: 

"The motive is apparent. It is a 
case of tribal vengeance.” 

The inspector was studying the 
ground in the vicinity of the scene 
of the murder when a weeping woman 
stumbled up. 

“Where is my husband?" she said. 
The inspector, who beneath his hard 
facade was a sympathetic man, silent- 


ly withdrew the ear from the bottle 
and extended it to her. 

“This,” she said, “is all?” 

The Inspector nodded. 

The woman beat her chest, and for 
the first time, Irish noticed that her 
face was dark and foreign. He said: 
“You are from South America?” 
She held her head proudly: 

“I was °f the tribe of Bun-ke,” she 
said, “until that Skunke made a 
Mun-ke of me.” 

The Inspector unostentatiously re- 
moved the ear from her trembling 
hands and replaced it in the bottle. 
Later, he would have it tested for fin- 
ger-prints. He said: 

“You refer to your husband as 
Skunke. I take it that you are giving 
the word a capital S?” 

“I am not. He was a skunk by name 
and nature. He made a Mun-ke out of 
me?” 

“I take it you mean he converted 
you to the Mun-ke tribe?” 

“I mean he made a ...” she paus- 
ed, and lowered her eyelids. 

The Inspector, ruminating, put his 
hand in his pocket and pulled out the 
bottle. Then, he said: 

“Mrs. Skunke, I arrest you on the 
charge of murdering your husband.” 
The dark woman stared back trium- 
phantly. 

“First,” she said, “produce the cor- 
pus delicti.” 

The inspector started and stared at 
the bottle in his hand. It was empty. 
Too late, he remembered the steak 
and onions he had had for breakfast. 

Thus, the murderer of Professor 
Skunke escaped the law. 
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T 1 AHRA BEY could render himself insensible at will. By pressing his thumbs against 
, the carotid artery (which ought to choke him) he put himself in a cataleptic state 
which lasted for two minutes, and was followed by a 45-minute lethargy. His great critic 
_L- r._ on f, a J Keen trying to prove that 


T HE ability to become at will insensible to pain enables me to lie on a bed of nails 
as Indian fakirs do.” TAHRA BEY says— and proved his point. His critics Baw 
that the nails were sharp. Dr. VACHET made many explanation! of the phenomenal 
things TAHRA BEY did to himself; but the BEY simply replied, “I really do it. don't 
I? And I can do it againl' 
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> break someone’s bead, be 


yOUNG sportswriter Willie Warren 
leaned dejectedly against a post 
in front of Hillman’s gymnasium and 
dwelt upon his favorite subject. That 
was the quiet lamenting against a 
fate which had given him insufficient 
backlog to propose life partnership to 
winsome Catherine O’Neil. 

“It's the initial cost, not the up- 
keep,” he often told the pretty col- 
leen. “Tve got five hundred quid 
saved up. The minute I get another 


thousand we set the date, honey.” 
Two items then entered Willie’s life, 
each to have a distinct bearing upon 
it. One was a gust of wind, the other 
a hat. The hat belonged to a bearded 
giant then passing Willie’s post. At 
that moment, the wind suddenly lift- 
ed and whirled it into the street. Un- 
mindful of a swiftly approaching car, 
Willie automatically dashed after the 
hat and scooped it from beneath the 
suddenly screeching tyres. 



■ 


Ky KUSS DAVIS 


The giant accepted its return and 
exhibited from beneath the brush on 
his face two rows of. very large teeth, 
most of them lavishly crowned with 
gold. Fearsome though his appear- 
ance was, his smile revealed imme- 
diately that for the- favor rendered 
he intended to be a friend. 

"I thank you,” he rumbled cour- 
teously. “I am your servant.” He 
spoke passable English, yet with a 
slight foreign stiffness. “Command 
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me. Ask, and it is immediately done.' 

“S’all right,” Willie said. He looked 
again and indicated the gym with a 
nod of his head. “You a wrestler?” 

In answer, the three - hundred 
pounder drew himself up and clicked 
his heels. “I am Kasimir Pulaski,” he 
said proudly. 

“The Warsaw Assassin?” 

The huge man again revealed his 
bridgework and swept a tremendous 
paw in a pretty gesture across the 
horizon to convince Willie that in 
spite of the name he had no appetite 
at the moment for citizens, raw or on 
the half shell. “Assassin? Yes,” he 
said with another dainty gesture. “But 
that is only for the rassle. I have 
study at some of the finest universities 
in Europe." He became practical. 
“But when I practise the law, bah, 
I starf." A look of complacency 
spread over his face. “So I rassle. 
And eat.” He made a circular motion 
over his entire digestive tract and 
roared with gleeful bass laughter. 
“And I have a good deal to feed. 
No?” 

"Yes,” Willie said quickly lest the 
Assassin forget his merry food. “Say, 
this match you’ve got tomorrow with 
John Fogarty is your first shot here. 
How about a story for the “Express?" 

“Come,” Kasimir Pulaski said. “You 
are my friend. You save my hat from 
being crosh like this,” he wrung his 
hands until the knuckles showed 
white, “we have a cup of coffee and 


Kasimir missed a Hy- 
ing tackle and plunged 
wildly through the ropes. 
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talk. Yes?” He still grinned madly. 

“Yes.” 

Willie had a cup of coffee. Kasimir 
tucked a napkin under his chin 
foliage and ordered. He ate a large 
sirloin steak, quite rare, a double 
order of mashed potatoes, a special 
order of string beans, carrots and 
peas, drank three cups of coffee, and 
polished that off with a triple scoop 
of vanilla ice cream which he gener- 
ously garnished with chocolate sauce 
and two bags of peanuts. 

“Nathing like what you call it in 
Australia, a snack?” 

“Nothing like a snack,” Willie 
agreed. 

They talked, and finally Willie 
•found himself speaking quietly of 
Catherine O’Neil and of how he need- 
ed another thousand before he would 
feel in position to wed and supply 
the necessary comforts, such as a 
combination radio and record player, 
for the love . nest. At that intelli- 
gence, Kasmir Pulaski brought his 
fist down hard on the table and the 
dishes rattled and the other customers 
jumped as though there had been a 
minor explosion there in the res- 
taurant. 

“Money?” Kasimir bellowed. "A 
grand? Hah, that is simple. You 
save my hat. You are my friend. I 
do things for my friends. With my 
friends I am stick together. There 
was a man once. He was a great 
man. He risk his life for me.” He 
closed his eyes briefly as though to 
forget. “It was the war,” he said. 
“I was caught in barb wire and this 
great man, this Stanislaw Modjulski, 
crawl through the mud to cut me 
loose.” He banged the table again. 
"For this Stanislaw Modjulski 1 do 
anything.” He shrugged. “But I don't 
see him after that. He comes to Aus- 
tralia they said. I look but I do not 
find him.” 

“That’ll make a good story,” Willie 
said, jotting down a few scrawling 
notes on a sheet of copy paper. . 


"But, you," the . mighty Pulaski 
aimed a finger the size of a banana 
at Willie. He lowered his voice, 
beckoned Willie to come closer, and 
bent his whiskers over the table. He 
looked cautiously around then before 
he spoke again. "Tomorrow I rassle 
Fogarty.” 

“I know,” Willie said. “He’s good. 
Won all his bouts around here.” 

Kasimir Pulaski indicated himself. 
“Tomorrow I win.” 

“Hope you do.”- 

“Hope?” Kasimir snorted. "Tomor- 
row I win,” he said positively. 

An idea began to penetrate Willie's 
brain. He also became furtive. “Are 
you trying to tell me it’s in the 
bag?” he asked, looking quickly 
around to make certain nobody heard. 

Kasimir Pulaski smiled a generous 

“If I bet my five hundred on you 
it’s a sure thing?” 

“You save my hat from being crosh. 
I make you money.” He waved his 
huge mitt in a gesture that said 
plainly, think-nothing-of-it. 

Willie wrote a human interest story 
on Kasimir Pulaski’s search for his 
friend, Stanislaw Modjulski, and then 
lit out for the O’Neil home. 

“Faith, 'tis Willie,” Old Man O’Neil 
said as he opened the door, “and it’s 
out of breath he is for true.” 

When he had disappeared, Willie 
outlined his plan. 

“It’s a cinch,” he told the pretty 
Catherine. 

Catherine wasn’t quite as sure. 

“So was that horse, Morning Glory, 
that faded in the afternoon last sum- 
mer,” she said. “If I hadn't threat- 
ened to break our engagement then, 
we’d have lost your money on that 
dog.” 

"But, look," Willie argued. “The 
guy knows what he is doing. It’s a 
fix. Why shouldn’t we cash in on it?” 

Catherine wavered. “Well . . . .” 

( Please turn to page 42) 
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Looking on ihe sunny side 
Is well worthwhile on any beach: 
What you see at high or low tide 
May be well within your reach: 

Let these simple words be your guide 
Take the chances that urise, 

For the guy that never has tried 


Postal by Belle ' vWeri. ■ 
lor -R.-K.O. •• Radio Pictures. 


"He gave me the script," Willie in- 
sisted. “He wins the first fall and 
loses the second. Then he takes the 
third. It’s the first time Fogarty has 
lost here and there’s a big build-up 
for a rematch. It'll be a terrific upset 
and the rematch will pack them in." 

"I suppose. . . .” 

“Look,” Willie said. “I drew out my 
five hundred. I ran’t bet it because 
everybody knows I’m with the “Ex- 
press,” and if they saw me betting 
like that they’d suspect something. 
You take a hundred and bust up the 
rest. Give your Dad and brothers 
each a hundred. Don't tell them any- 
thing except who to bet on.” 

“I won’t have anything to do with 

Willie played trump. “As I love you, 
Catherine,” he said, “this means that 
our future becomes the present. We 
can go down and arrange it the day 
after tomorrow. Think of it. Next 
week we will be Mr. and Mrs. Willie 
Warren!” 

That was the convincer. And then 
the lovers spent the rest of the evening 
making plans for an immediate wed- 
ding and honeymoon. When Willie 
kissed her good night Catherine was 
heartily enthusiastic. 

“I’ll call you as soon as the bouts 
are over,” Willie said. 

Kasimir, the Assassin, won the first 
fall according to the script and Willie 
peacefully contemplated the imme- 
diate future with the pretty Catherine 
at his side. Life was full and rosy 
and the world a great place to live 
and love. 

Fogarty won the second fall and it 
was obvious to Willie that Kasimir 
had taken the easy way. The big man 
winked as he left the ring for his 
dressing room and Willie trailed along. 
They were wrestling to Russian 
rules — a break between falls. 
The Warsaw Assassin spread his bulk 
on a rubbing table and the room 
emptied save for Willie. 

“Now I fix him good,” Kasimir 
grunted. “He lasts two minutes.” 


There was a sudden disturbance in 
the hall, the door burst open, and b 
thin, seemingly startled man cata- 
pulted into the room. He stared at the 
Assassin who frowned and raised his 
head to glare at the intruder. 

“Kasimir Pulaski!” he screamed. 

“Stanislaw Modjulski!” the giant 
roared. He leaped across the room and 
gathered the newcomer to him. 

And then the two great friends wept 
openly and unashamed. 

“It stands in the paper you look for 
me,” Stanislaw said as he stood back 
and regarded his friend. “I don’t 
know until then this Assassin he is 
my good friend, Kasimir Pulaski.” 

Kasimir drew himself up. "Com- 
mand me,” he said. 

A look of foreboding crossed the 
face of Stanislaw. Plainly, he had 
something to say. 

“You win?” he asked. 

The wrestler beat upon his chest. “1 
win,” he thundered. 

But instead of appearing over- 
joyed, the face of Stanislaw length - 

"You are sad?” Kasimir asked. 

“I don’t follow much the rassle,” 
Stanislaw said. "But they tell me 
this Fogarty he is good one. So I 
take my money.” He shrugged 
modestly. “To some, not much. To 
me, all. I bet on Fogarty.” He 
paused. “Kasimir wins. Stanislaw 
loses.!’ 

That was grave news to the giant. 

He explored possibilities. “Kasimir 
loses? Stanislaw wins?” He met the 
crisis with a noble heart. “I do any- 
thing for Stanislaw Modjulski. We 
are stick together ” Then he made his 
decision with solemn finality. “Kasi- 
mir loses.” 

That was grave news, indeed, to 
Willie. 

"But. my five hundred . . .” he pro- 
tested weakly. 

“I am sorry,” Kasimir said. “My 
hat. It is crosh.” He waved his 
hand. “Poof, I buy another.” He 
levelled a finger at Willie. “My life. 
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It is crush. I have no more.” He 
paused to heighten for Willie the 
drama of the moment. “This," he said, 
“is Stanislaw Modjulski." 

The fans didn’t quite get the drift 
of the scenario in the deciding fall. 
But it was too plain to Willie. 
Anxious to have his shoulders pinned 
for the count of three to keep his 
friend from bankruptcy, Kasimir 
Pulaski left himself wide open time 
and again, but the bewildered John 
Fogarty, aware of the original script, 
failed to take advantage. Both men 
seemed almost obviously, pathetically 
anxious to lie down on the mat and be 
adjudged the loser. 

Kasimir finally took matters into his 
own hands, plunging through the 
ropes in a wild dive after missing a 
flying tackle. Rolling from the ring 
apron, he fell to the floor where he 
took the full, though hesitant, count 
of a perplexed referee. An embar- 
rassed Fogarty accepted the acclaim 
due the winner and fled from the 


It was well past midnight before the 
shattered Willie summoned courage to 
call Catherine O’Neil. 

“Did you get the money down?” 
“Yes,” Catherine replied, “but . . .” 
“Okay, okay,” Willie said, his world 

“Your pal, Pulaski, must have told 
others it was a cinch,” Catherine said 
listlessly. "The odds were ten to 
one he would win.” 

“He didn’t,” Willie said. 

There was silence for a moment. 
“Let’s get this straight,” she said. 
“I bet a hundred on the Assassin and 
lost?” 

“Yes,” Willie said. “I'm a fooL” 
Catherine's long shriek startled him. 
“Those long odds were too tempting 
to my Dad and brothers,” she scream- 
ed. “And Dad said ‘sure and we 
Harps must stick together, and why 
would the O’Neils anyway be after 
betting agin a broth of a lad named 
Fogarty?’ We win four thousand 
pounds.” 


D, L Coll, Coll (jrouJ 


Thirty-seven years after he was born, he was picked up in a Bowery 
doss-house ... a broken derelict suffering from malnutrition, alcoholism 
and an apparently self-inflicted gash in the neck. But in his short life, 
he gave to the world a series of the most nostalgic songs ever written. 

Nobody at first recognised him, and he died three days later. His 
name was Stephen Foster. 

His songs, “Old Folks at Home,” “My Old. Kentucky Home,” and 
“Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” were it is said, inspired by his 
yearning for his dead mother who, in her attempt to shield him from 
the world’s troubles, had prevented him from becoming emotionally 
mature. 

The theory has substance— for Stephen Foster, creator of those 
haunting Southern songs, never travelled into the land of the negroes. 
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WITH ALL MOD. CONS. 


■yHE boys of Bias Bay are back in 
business again — much refreshed 
after a short closure for repairs and 
renovations. And this time they have 
returned equipped with all the best 
modem gadgets. 

When I first looked down from the 
air on Bias Bay, it seemed to be just 
another innocently thriving fishing 
community on the coast of China be- 


tween Hong Kong and Shanghai. But 
under this deceptive exterior it has 
for hundreds of years been the home 
of as bloody-minded a crew of 
pirates as ever fed a protesting mer- 
chant to the sharks of the South 
Seas. 

These gentry were at their peak al- 
most exactly 100 years ago when their 
leader— a homicidal character with 


I the fascinating name of Shap-ng-tsai 
—was collecting such profits from a 
career of murder, rape and general 
mayhem that he felt justified in re- 
fusing the title of Red-Button Man- 
darin which the Chinese Government 
offered him as a bribe if he would 
desist from his gaudy occupation. 

As a matter of fact, Shap was too 
successful. When his lieutenant— 
another homicidal individual called 
Chin Apoo — had murdered two Bri- 
tish officers rather messily in the 
streets of Hong Kong, the Admiral in 
command of the China Station came 
to the understandable conclusion that 
Shap was inclined to go too far. 

To demonstrate his disapproval, the 
Admiral sent out Captain J. C. Dal- 
rymple Hay aboard H.M. Sloop 
! “Columbine,” accompanied by several 
other naval vessels and — for some ob- 
scure reason — the Orient Company’s 
steamship, “Canton.” 


Captain Dalrymple Hay proceeded 
to Bias Bay. There, after a 45-minute 
bombardment, he liquidated twenty- 
three piratical junks (averaging 500 
tons and mounting from 12 to 18 guns) . 
three new ones on the stocks and two 
small dock-yards. 

It says something for the salutary 
influence which the British Navy then 
exerted on the China Coast that, of the 
1800 pirates who manned the junks. 
400 were killed and the rest dispersed 
for the loss of one Britisher (in- 


An economic depression imme- 
diately fell on Bias Bay business. But 
its full effect was felt only gradually. 
As late as 1880 the Bias Bay boys were 
still active enough to send a fleet of 
junks close to Australian waters 
where they narrowly failed to pirate 
the steamer “Bowen,” on her way 
from Australia to Hong Kong with 
313 Chinese from the goldfields. 

The real depression did not set in 
until about 1900. Then, for the next 
40 years, Bias Bay business was in 
the doldrums. Now and again a few 


of the more enterprising souls did 
manage to cut out a stray Chinese 
junk or to slit the throat of a wan- 
dering fisherman but, all in all, piracy 
proved exceedingly unprofitable and 
even its most ardent exponents were 
deterred by the almost one hundred 
per cent, likelihood that they would 
swiftly depart this life on the end of 
a rope. 

The Pacific War came as a God- 
send to Bias Bay. The Bias Bay boys 
had never had much affection for the 
ungentle Japanese and they were only 
too happy to accept modern weapons 
for the laudable purpose of assassin- 
ating any Nipponese they might ac- 

They were cheerfully engaged in 
this pastime when the Japanese sur- 
render left them at something of a 
dead-end. 

They had any amount of weapons 
but no apparent excuse for using 
them. They u$ere not long in dis- 
covering an opportunity. 

Chiang Kai-Shek planked down an 
import embargo on China’s coasts and 
all good smugglers breathed a deep 
sigh of relief. Soon scores of junks 
were running a shuttle-service from 
Hong Kong and other points East, 
eagerly availing their avid com- 
patriots of the forbidden benefits of 
Western civilisation in return for large 
bundles of Chinese dollars, or much, 
better, weighty bars of gold. 

The Bias Bay boys hastened to cash 
in on this traffic. As the whole pro- 
ceedings were highly illegal, they had 
more or less of a free hand. Junk 
after junk began mysteriously to dis- 
appear and Hong Kong waterfront be- 
came clamorous with the distressed 
— though naturally muted — wails of 
disconsolate exporters whose entire 
stock-in-trade had suddenly been reft 
from them. 

It might not have been so bad if the 
Bias Bay boys had not followed nor- 
mal smuggling procedure and ferried 
the confiscated Hong Kong cargoes up- 
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river to Canton to wholesale them 
there. But they did— and so added 
insult to injury. 

They had made Canton a racket- 
eer’s paradise from which A1 Capone's 
Chicago could have drawn instructive 
lessons by the time Chiang Kai-Shek 
grew openly offended and sent his 
millionaire brother-in-law, Dr. T. V. 
Soong, to govern the city. 

Dr. Soong started things going with 
a loud, verbal broadside. After an- 
nouncing his wholehearted distaste for 
any smuggler of any kind, he issued 
a public statement warning the Bias 
Bay boys that he took a particu- 
larly dim view of them. He went so 
far as to hint that they must either 
desist from their profitable hi-jacking 
— or else! 

The Bias Bay boys laughed a hearty 
belly laugh and promptly replied with 
a counter-statement. In this they 
warned Dr. Soong that, if he did not 
cease casting slurs on private enter- 
prise, they would take steps to show 
him the error of his ways. 

When Dr. Soong responded with the 
Chinese equivalent of a vulgar rasp- 
berry, they set out to show him. 

What happened to the “Fushan,” a 
river-steamer running between Can- 
ton and Hong Kong, was the result. 

As usual, the “Fushan" left Canton 
crammed to bursting-point with 
chickens in coops, evil - smelling 
wicker-baskets and jumbled Chinese. 
It was half-way to the sea when there 
was a blinding flash and a resounding 

The Japanese, during , the Occupa- 
tion, had mined the waters around 
Hong Kong and Canton very thor- 
oughly. After the Japanese sur- 
render, the Bias Bay boys had, with 
an eye on - the future, collected a 
wide assortment of these mines. They 
had gone to the trouble of stringing 
some of them in a line across the 
river. It was one of these which the 
“Fushan” had struck. 

What occurred next aboard the 


“Fushan” can never be adequately 
described. Enough to say that the 
Chinese passengers reacted as was 
their habit. In the panic hundreds 
were either trampled to death or 
drowned. They were still counting 
corpses when, in Canton, a Reuter 
correspondent— who, but for a fare- 
well party the night before, would 
have been aboard the “Fushan”— 
heaved a long sigh of relief and 
cabled the first news of the coup to 
Hong Kong. 

Dr. Soong hastily organised puni- 
tive squads of soldiery. The Bias Bay 
boys laughed a heartier belly-laugh 
and, going into precautionary retire- 
ment, watched undisturbed from their 
hiding places while the perspiring 
military paraded the river banks. 

A few weeks later they found the 
coast clear enough to emerge. The 
Dutch-owned steamer, “Tjijalapep,” 
was about twelve hours out of Hong 
Kong. She carried a tangled crowd 
of Chinese steerage passengers and a 
consignment of gold. An officer was 
awakened with an unpleasant start— 
to find his nose being rubbed by a 
large Luger pistol, grasped by a squat 
and murderously-inclined Cantonese. 
It did not seem an occasion for argu- 
ment. Without quibbling and en- 
couraged by pistol-jabs in the ribs, 
the officer allowed himself to be 
conducted to the bridge. Then he was 
appalled to find the rest of the ship’s 
command menaced by a varied col- 
lection of armament ranging from 
tommy-guns to daggers. 

On the decks below, other Chinese 
—armed with an even more lethal 
assortment of cutlery— were arranging 
a line-up of the passengers. Still 
others were carrying cargo from the 
holds. 

None of the “Tjijalapep’s” officers 
seem to have Been inclined to be 
talkative but, before they were herded 
away to be locked in their cabins, they 
had time to remark a junk and 
several sampans swinging into the 
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ship’s side. When, some hours later, 
a hurried hand released them, they 
found that the junk, and the sampans 
had departed. 

With them had gone most of 
the cargo, the consignment of gold 
and a selection of wealthy Hong Kong 
Chinese, including one millionaire (if 
Hong Kong dollars can make a mil- 
lionaire). 

All the bemused officers could say 
was that suddenly each had had a 
gun-man at his elbow. How the gun- 
men had got there and whence they 
had come, no one knew. It had mere- 
ly happened. But whoever planned 
the raid, it was one of the most daring 
and the most successful on the China 
Coast. Everything had gone off with 
split-second timing — even to the ren- 
dezvous with the sampans and the 
junk. The Bias Bay boys had scored 
again. 

I was in Hong Kong when the first 
ransom notes appeared. In the cour- 
teous manner of the Bias Bay boys, 
these introductory epistles were 
couched in the most polite terms. 
They merely stated that So-and-So 
and So-and-so were being “enter- 
tained” and could be “contacted" 
after the payment of Dollars Such- 
and-Such. 

But the recipients were under no 


illusions. They knew what to ex- 
pect. If the first note did not re- 
ceive a satisfactory response, it was 
apt to be followed by a second note, 
couched in terser terms and pos- 
sibly with a portion of the “guest’s” 
ear attached. If this note, too, drew 
no reply, it would be followed by 
other notes— each progressively less 
polite and each bearing some other 
portion of the “guest’s” anatomy. 



only too obvious that most of the 
notes were honoured without the 
formality of calling on the Hong Kong 
police— and the Bias Bay boys had 
another belly-laugh. 

That was in 1947 and it seems to 
have inspired Bias Bay to higher 
things. The master-stroke came last 
year. 

There is a daily flying-boat service 
between Hong Kong and Macao, the 
Portuguese city not for away on the 
Chinese coast. Late one afternoon 
Hong Kong was startled to hear that 
the plane had crashed near Macao. 

Rescue launches which went out 
salvaged one injured and semi- 
drowned Chinese, clinging to a life- 
buoy. That was all. 
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At first, it seemed just another of 
ose unpredictable accidents of the 
air. But, before long, it leaked out 
that the plane had been loaded with 
consignment of gold and then the 
one Chinese was sufficiently revived 
o talk. 

From his sketchy and half- 
— rticulate story, Hong Kong police 
educed enough to reconstruct the 
affair. 

The boys of Bias Bay have always 
been closely linked with the Triad, 
the powerful secret society which by 
' "lackmail and murder holds a tight 
:ontrol on Chinese life. 

The Triad is one of those Chinese 
-sociations which draws its funds 
from no sources on which anyone has 
any particular touch. It lives mainly 
on the badgering of coolies and col- 
lects its funds, cent by Hong Kong 



and of prostitutes. 

In my own time, it was the Triad 
which kidnapped a British schoolmas- 
ter and left him tied in a half-demol- 
ished block-house with a dozen 
Chinese and the girl with whom he 
had been walking up the slopes to- 
wards the beach beyond Stanley Jail, 
and the broken hospital where Jap- 
anese storm-troopers bayoneted nurses 


and wounded men in their beds. 

The Triad men took the Chinese 
and left the school-master. Sitting at 
the desk of a Hong Kong newspaper 
that night, I had a ring from the 
school-master; he said he never ex- 
pected to see his fellow captives 
again. 

Evidence showed that the Triad 
wanted the Macao gold. Either Triad 
men or some of the Bias Bay boys 
booked on the plane as passengers. 
Somewhere close to Macao they staged 
their hold-up. The idea seems to 
have been to force the plane to land 
and unload the gold into sampans. 

The plan might have succeeded if it 
had not been for the second pilot. 
One bandit was holding a revolver 
to the back of the pilot's neck and 
another was threatening the passen- 
gers with a rifle when the second 
pilot seized a spanner and took a hand 
in the game. 

The Chinese survivor had seen him 
rush the air-pirates. The rest is hid- 
den in the hurly-burly as the plane 
crashed into the sea. Bandits, pas- 
sengers and crew all died. 

The Bias Boys’ master-coup had 
miscarried. But, if I know anything 
about them, they will not be unduly 
depressed. It may take more than a 
minor naval action to finish them this 
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Though crime doesn’t pay, the reporter 
found it i rise to keep the convict’s secret. 


By RALPH BERAItD 


■^/ELL, Mister Thomas, at last I’ve 
decided to tell about Peter- 
sen’s murder. I'm not telling you 
just because you’re a newspaper man. 
I'm selfish about it. You’ve brought 
me cigarettes; you’ve kept me com- 
pany. You were selfish about that. 
You were working on a story. Now 
you're going to get it. But I don’t 
think you're going to print it. There’s 
conditions attached to it, or I wouldn’t 
be telling. 

You see, Mister Thomas, Petersen 
was an old bachelor. He was fifty 
years old, a little blond stoop- 
shouldered man who lived alone out 
on the Kente-Auburn turnpike. Dan 
Harlow, Petersen's best friend, lived 
further down the road. They both 
eked out a living raising chickens, 
selling eggs, raspberries, loganberries 
and things like that. Petersen was 
twenty years older, but he was more 
ambitious and thrifty. Jake Harlow 
had grown old and lazy already at 
thirty, and was searching for an easy 
way to get by. 

Saturday nights. Slim Degering, who 
lived half a mile west, and Sam 
Rodsteen from Kente would often 
stop at Petersen’s and play pinochle. 
Harlow would be there, too. They’d 
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I have some whisky. But Rodsteen and 
Degering both testified they'd never 
seen any quarrel between Harlow and 
Petersen. 

That’s why Harlow got life instead 
of the chair. In spite of the evidence 
the Malmo jury couldn’t quite believe 
Dan Harlow had killed his best 
friend. 

Well, one day Harlow and Petersen 
were turning hay. It was hot. Har- 
low had a bottle of whisky, and they 
each took a drink. “Pretty hard 
work,” Harlow smacked his lips and 
smiled at his friend, “for the little 
money there is in it.” 

Petersen blinked incredulously 
and collapsed onto the floor. 


Petersen winked. “There may be 
more money in it than you think, 
Dan.” Petersen began to talk. Finally 
he stood up a little unsteadily and 
said, “Come on, Dan, I’ll show you 
something.” 

The little walk they took into the 
timber that day was never mentioned 
at the trial. 

On the way back Petersen said, 
“We ought to have another drink.” 
They each took one, then Petersen 
looked at a big old-fashioned watch 
he carried and said, "One-thirty. 
Time we pitched some more hay.” 
That big watch played a part in the 
murder, too. 

No, thanks. No more cigarettes. 

Harlow took his time planning the 
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murder. It was to be exceedingly 
simple. He didn’t think up any spe- 
cial alibi. Everybody knew he was 
Petersen's best friend. Nobody knew 
about the walk they had taken. There 
was no reason for him to kill Peter- 

He chose a Saturday night for the 
killing, a night when Slim Degering, 
Sam Rodsteen, and himself would all 
be playing cards at Petersen's. 

He had an old .45 calibre revolver. 
Petersen, Degering and Rodsteen all 
knew about the gun. Sometimes the 
four friends would use it for target 
practice, then Harlow would take it 
back in the house, clean it and stick 
it back in a worn holster that hung 
on the wall. 

On Wednesday, Rodsteen dropped 
in at Harlow’s place. They had a 
drink together. "How about a little 
shooting with the old .45?" Rodsteen 
suggested. 

Harlow had waited several weeks for 
either Rodsteen or Degering to sug- 
gest target practice. Suggesting it 
himself might sound suspicious later. 

Harlow went into the house for the 
.45. He came out a few minutes later 
frowning in a puzzled way. “The 
gun’s gone, Sam. Someone must have 

Of course, Harlow had simply taken 
the gun from its holster and hidden it. 
Saturday night he stuck the loaded 
weapon in his right hip pocket, an 
unopened bottle of whisky in his left 
pocket and a pair of canvas gloves in 
his coat. 

Early in the game that evening Rod- 
steen produced a bottle of whisky. 
Petersen also had a bottle. With two 
bottles already available, Harlow kept 
his in his pocket. 

Petersen had a Big Ben clock on the 
heating oven of his high-backed wood 
range. “Keeps perfect time,” he al- 
ways claimed, “same as old Nelly 
here.” He would tap his fingers boast- 
fully against his old gold watch. “I 
compare ’em every mor nin g They 


never vary a single tick— not one.” 

About midnight they settled their 
small bets. Each took one parting 
drink. Harlow drank from Petersen's 
bottle, his own still unopened in his 
pocket. “I'm pretty tired, Frank,” he 
said. “I’ll run along." He stepped 
onto .the porch and lit his lantern. 
He was the first to leave. 

He walked homeward slowly and 
kept glancing back. When Rodsteen's 
and Degering’s lanterns were out of 
sight, he raised the chimney on his 
own and blew out the flame. Setting 
the lantern down at the base of a 
certain tree he returned carefully -to 
Petersen's house and knocked on the 
door. 

Petersen came with one shoe al- 
ready off, yawning extensively. “Back 
again, Dan? Forget something?” 

“I forgot my pinochle deck,” Harlow 

said. 

Petersen led. the way into the 
kitchen to look for the deck. Harlow 
closed the outside door behind him- 
self, took the .45 from his pocket, 
and levelled it. As Petersen turned, 
Harlow fired once. 

Petersen’s mouth opened wide and 
his eyes blinked as he melted onto 
the floor grasping at his stomach. 
Harlow stood facing him, the gun 
ready, but a second shot wasn’t neces- 
sary. Petersen was dead. 

Harlow’s gloved hand pocketed the 
gun. He methodically picked up a 
kitchen chair and smashed it over 
another. He knocked groceries off the 
kitchen shelves, smashed his un- 
opened bottle of whisky against Peter- 
sen’s good time-keeping Big Ben, and 
watched the clock and broken bottle 
glass spill over the debris already on 
the floor. He knew no one would 
ever believe he had killed his best 
friend in such a terrible struggle. 
Finally he stooped, obtained a note 
book and a key from Petersen's 
pocket, then blew out the lamp and 
left the house. 

He picked up the lantern he had 



“You think this is fast, Mildred? Wait till ice 
hit the open road.” 
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left by the tree and tossed the gun 
into a field, not caring whether any- 
one found it or not, because his 
fingerprints weren't on it. He already 
had the alibi about it being stolen. At 
home, he burned the canvas gloves. 

Yeah, I'll take another cigarette 
now. You’re getting impatient, aren't 
you? You think you're about to get 
something you can phone your paper. 
You know I'm Dan Harlow, but you 
weren’t here at the trial to see how 
I was convicted. But what you really 
want to know is why I killed Peter- 

Well, I’m a man who didn't be- 
lieve in coincidence. But speaking 
of coincidence. Mister Thomas. 
Why did my bullet that killed 
Petersen have to pass through his 
old gold watch first and stop the 
watch at exactly twelve forty-five? 
Why did the Big Ben clock I knocked 
off the stove with the whisky bottle 
have to stop at twelve forty-seven? 
That proved Petersen was killed be- 
fore the clock was knocked down and 
showed the struggle stuff was a fake. 

Why should little pieces of glass 
from the clock face fall inside the 
broken neck of the whisky bottle 
without the government seal over the 
cork even being broken? And why 
would my fingerprints have to show 
on the glass from the whisky bottle 
from when . I had put it in my 
pocket before I put on the gloves? 
Putting those things all together told 
the jury the truth plainer than if 
they’d been here, Mister Thomas. 

Oh, the motive? 

Well, that day Petersen took me 
into the timber, he showed me a hole 
in an old hollow stump. Over a period 
of years he had hidden nine thousand 
pounds there in a small nickel-steel 
safe. The safe was small, but a good 
one, and securely tucked away. 
Petersen always carried the key with 
him, and also a note book in which 
he kept his accounts. 

Wait! Wait, Mister Thomas. Don't 


rush out of here and try to tele- 
phone your paper from the warden's I 
office. You haven't heard everything 
yet. You forget that I told you there'd | 
be a catch to my story. 

There, that's better. Sit down again. 
Yeah, another cigarette. 

Mister Thomas, an old man gets 
lonesome. You’ve been lots of com- 
pany, You brought me lots of cigar- 
ettes. I was afraid if I didn’t tell 
you, you’d get discouraged and may- 
be stop coming. So I decided to play 
my trumps. 

Surprised, eh? You wonder what I 
got up ray sleeve. Well, Mister 
Thomas, I got exactly nine thousand 
pounds up my sleeve. Before I was 
arrested I got that money and hid it 
in a different place. Even a convict 
can make a will. He can have it 
placed where no one can read it till 
he dies. 

Interested, eh? Thought you would 
be. 

Petersen never had kith nor kin, no 
relatives anywhere. I got none either. 
That money isn’t mine. Legally it, 
belongs to the state. But if I left a 
sealed envelope with the warden that 
was to be given to you only after I 
was dead, I could tell you where that 
money is, then you could go and get 
it. The state doesn’t even know it 
exists. 

Got you puzzled, hasn’t it? It 
would never be legally yours may- 
be, but I figure it could be morally 
yours if you’d come and see me 
pretty often, just to sort of sit and 
chew the rag and bring me cigar- 
ettes. Of course, if you’d rather print 
the story, I’ll just deny it and say 
you're crazy; that you just made it 
up to make a scoop. Maybe I can 
find somebody else who’d like to 
gamble on being kind to an old fool 
who maybe don’t deserve it. 

You say you’ll think it over, Mister 
Thomas. Well, that’s fine. Thank 
you. And when you come again, 
bring me some cigarettes, won’t you?' 
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^/EARING a neat Amazonian tail- 
ored suit, specially made for the 
grim occasi >n, and a new pair of white 
gloves, the woman faced the firing 
squad. She was not strikingly beau- 
tiful, but her features were regular 
and her skin had an exotic look. She 
stood utterly still, that the young 
French noble, who, as officer sf the 
day had to give the fatal CTli^ 


trembled when he lifted his sabre, and 
gave the command, “Fire!” 

Legend states that Mata-Hari dress- 
ed for her last moment in a fine mink 
coat — over her nude dancer’s flesh. 
This is incorrect. But. she did die 
bravely and dramatically with an 
amazing exhibition of poise, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the firing 
squad. 


I I Mata-Han was n product of that 

era in espionage when women spies 
employed their boudoirs rather than 
their brains. Today the expert woman 
secret agent has to be a serious-mind- 
ed college graduate. Because chemi- 
cal formulas, ballistic figures, and 
mechanical computations as the basis 
of up-to-date warfare, algebraic fig- 
ures are incalulably more important 
than alluring figures. 




[ The modem spy must have gradu- 
t ated in photography from the box- 
[ camera to the high-speed class, and 
1 must be able to do her own negatives 
; In the kitchen sink. She must belong 
to the robust type of female who 
. doesn’t get air-sick, sea-sick or land- 
t sick. 

She has to be an expert linguist and 
have a remarkably good aural and 
I visual memory, because anything im- 
portant enough to be written down is 

! ' dangerous, if found. She doesn’t re- 
quire a wardrobe which exists largely 
of clinging gowns — lots of woollies are 
equally important for hanging round 
draughty airports. 

She mustn’t drink— well, to excess, 
and she has to have her wits about her 
on each and every occasion. Govern- 
ments today, are less interested in sex- 
1 appeal— though sex appeal is no more 
a deterrent to success in the spy 
business than in any other. 

Women spies of the Mata-Hari vin- 
tage spent their days at the dress- 
maker’s and the races, and their even- 
ings swooning in the arms of inter- 
national secretaries who obligingly 
whispered state secrets into their dia- 
mond earrings. Their midnight’s were 
spent over champagne suppers, report- 
ing the day’s doings to their respec- 
tive bosses. 

According to the legend, Mata-Hari 
was born in Java, the illegitimate 
daughter of an eminent person. After 
an unhappy marriage went on the 
legend, she fled to Europe where she 
triumphed; she was beautiful, she was 
intelligent; never had auch perfection 


of the seductive art been seen before. 

She had friends among Ministers— 
the name of one French Minister was 
mentioned, and he disappeared from 
public life— among generals, among 
Royal personages. Thus, according to 
the legend, when she was enlisted by 
the Germans, her role was easy. 

The fact is that her origins were 
commonplace and her motives mer- 
cenary. Her real name was Gretha 
Gsell, and her family were Dutch 
bourgeois. When she was eighteen she 

ment, and married a Captain of the 
East Indies, much older than herself. 

When she accompanied him to Java, 
she began to display her frivolous 
and voluptuous nature. She spent 
money extravagantly and made a 
shameless set for more than one young 
officer. 

When they returned to Paris, Mata- 
Hari fell into dissolute ways— she fre- 
quented a “maison de rendevous” 
and lived on love as full-time pro- 
fession. The disillusioned Captain at 
last flung her off, and even as a cour- 
tesan, she found she was hard-pushed 
to make a living. 

At last she thought of the weird, 
ritualistic dances of the East. She 
had never studied them, but it was 
not difficult to invent rhythmic 
motions that might pass in Paris for 
genuine esoteric -religious dances. So 
she made a spectacular entry as Mata- 
Hari . . . Daughter of the Dawn! 

Invited to dance in a literary salon 
before a gigantic statue of Bhudda, 
she was applauded by artists, writers, 
actors, and society men and women— 
the bizarre crowd which makes up the 
Paris Bohemian milieu. 

As a dancer in select salons, she was 
in considerable demand among daring 
international hostesses. She went 
through her posturing almost naked, 
in the subdued light of Temple back- 
grounds. 

In her dances, she displayed her 
lean, lithe, muscular limbs and her 
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excellent body which lacked corporeal 
exaggerations, and was no more ex- 
citing nude than dressed. 

One of her most noteworthy per- 
formances was held in the garden of 
an American lady who was noted for 
her sardonic social indifference. While 
duchesses gaped, the spy-dancer made 
her spectacular entry, nearly nude, on 
a turquoise-blue caparisoned circus 
horse. She had originally planned to 
make her entry on a rented circus 
elephant, but her sponsor had drawn 
the line at the mixture of elephants 
and afternoon tea. 

At another more intimate feminine 
fete, she engaged herself — at a high 
price— to dance entirely nude before 
ladies only. 

Her number was a Javanese war- 
rior’s dance, done with weapons. In 
the middle of the act, she rightly sus- 
pected, because of the large shoes, 
that one of the assembled “ladies” was 
a lady’s husband. Never lacking in 
courage, Mata-Hari nearly ran him 
through with a spear, in the middle 
of the show. 

During the peak period of her 
career, she established herself as an 
important matinal spectacle, by riding 
each morning in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Her androgynous physique looks best 
on a horse, which was always a dap- 
pled grey. She affected an old- 
fashioned equestrian get-up with a 
top-hat and flying veil. Her street 
clothes also had an Amazonian touch; 
she inclined to the military in her 
tailoring. 

Her success as a dancer was short- 
lived. On the eve of the First World 
War, she was earning her living by 
more dubious means than choreo- 
graphic poses. At last she was in real 
distress. Long before the war she 
showed considerable curiosity in 
newspaper circles regarding interna- 
tional affairs. 

On the eve of war she went to Ger- 
many, then to Amsterdam, and at the 
beginning of 1915, returned to France, 


charged with a mission of espionage 
for which she was allowed 30,000 
marks. 

At first she lived in a modest hotel, 
but as time and prosperity moved on. 
she moved to the famous Hotel Cril- 
lon. It had two advantages to a spy— 
it was near the French Ministry of 
War and not too far from the palace of 
the President of France. 

In her Carillon days, Mata-Hari 
moved up in the world. She was much 
noted at first nights, and in cafes on 
the right afternoons. 

The men who thought they knew 
her best, knew her the least. These 
were the misguided young French 
lieutenants, for whom she made a 
shameless set. What she wanted from 
them was news about troop move- 
ments; what they wanted from her 
was the brief story of love. And for 
a while, Mata-Hari perhaps enjoyed 
the benefit of the exchanges. 

She kept out of trouble until 1917. 
for she was operating from Spain 
for a large portion of the time, and 
was later blamed for the torpedoing 
of many vessels. 

When the war situation in France 
became disquieting, the Germans con- 
sidered she would be more useful re- 
siding permanently in Paris. From 
this point she was closely watched; 
the British Intelligence Service gave 
an account of her movements to the 
French. A month later she was ar- 

The evidence of her brilliantly suc- 
cessfully competence as a spy was so 
great, that her astonished social 
friends could not properly protest; 
and anyhow, protests about spies were 
viewed with suspicion in French court 
martials. 

During the trials she pretended that 
her German correspondents were her 
lovers. But the seven military judges 
could do nothing but find H 21— her 
designation as a spy— guilty. 

Her defence was conducted by an 
aged advocate, Maitre Clunat, who 
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had been one of her admirers, and 
afterwards her lover. When she was 
condemned, he begged the President 
to reprieve her, and not to place a 
woman before the firing squad. 

To sustain her courage, he told her 
that the rifles of the firing squad would 
not be loaded, and that a mock exe- 
cution was necessary to satisfy the 
public. She was to fall when the 
men fired; and she would then be car- 
ried back to her cell. 

In the exposures which followed the 
trial many prominent French politi- 
cians were involved. One letter from 
a French Minister telling of his asso- 
ciations with the famous spy read: 
“This is the true story of my relations 
with Mata 7 Hari. For many months 
by all the means of seduction which 
she incomparably commanded, she en- 


deavoured to conquer the right to call 
herself my mistress, I found hoi 
tempting but disquieting, charming 
but mysterious. I was impudenl 
enough not only to tell her s 

Though she has enjoyed, sim 
death especially, the reputation of be- 
ing a great courtesan, her real lovo 
was the German Government— as n 
woman and a spy she was faithful to 


Whether she believed her attorney'll 
fantastic fib or not, she declined to 
have her eyes bandaged at the execu- 
tion, and she faced the rifles with a 

She showed superlative poise. When 
the order was given to fire, she coura- 
geously cried, “Vive l’Allemange!" as 
her last words. 


lis was a 


According to the famous Miller’s Guide, the longest Australian fight 
on record was that between James Kelly and Jonathan Smith, which 
took place at Melbourne in November, 1885. Details of that contest are 
vague, but it is known that it lasted for six hours and 15 minutes. For 
sheer savagery, as well as duration, however, possibly no prize fight 
matches the bout between Frank Crosby and Harry Sharpe, held at 
Nameoki, Illi n ois (America) in 1882. 

The men both weighed 126 pounds, and the contest was to have start- 
ed at two o’clock. With the referee missing, and argument taking place 
about his substitute, it was five o’clock before the men entered the ring. 
It looked as though the contest would be comparatively short, for by the 
eighth round, Sharpe was badly battered and apparently out on his feet. 
At this stage, only the patrons close to -the ring were able to see the 
contestants, and in the darkness, the rest were demanding that the fight 
be called off. 

Then, Sharpe began to draw on his reserves of strength, and the crowd, 
again interested, lifted off the headlights of a train and shone them on 
the ring. Three hours later, the boxers were still fighting, although each 
was bleeding freely and nearly blind. Their gloves had become so dila- 
pidated that the men, in effect, were fighting with bare fists. It was 
obvious, now, that the fight would last a long time. It had began to rain, 
and the patrons were hungry. Some of them left the arena and made 
their way to the stores, where they purchased food and whisky, soon to 
be put on the “black market” for the benefit of the other spectators. 
Even the fighters took a snack between rounds. After five hours, with 
both fighters equal in points, Crosby fell flat on his face— and Sharpe, 
staggering around the ring, fell across the ropes. 

The referee counted Crosby out, and at “ten”, Sharpe, too, fell on his 
face, the unconscious winner. Both men were carried from the ring. 
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A philosopher is one who, instead of 
crying over spilled milk, consoles 
himself with the thought that it was 
over four-fifths water. 


One never understands the real 
meaning of “stamina” until he wit- 
nesses a woman talking over the tele- 


People who insist on drinking be- 
fore driving are putting the quart be- 
fore the hearse. 


Baby sitter: One who accepts “hush 
money.” 

An ounce of suggestion is worth a 
pound of command. 

A surgeon is a man with an eye for 


A successful man is usually an 
average man who either had a chance 
or took a chance. 

There was a time when it took two 
sheep to clothe a woman; now a single 
silkworm can do it. 

A bachelor is a person who won't 
take “yes” for an answer. 

It is hard for a girl to go driving 
on a cold night without getting a 
chap on her lips. 

An opportunist is a man who, find- 
ing himself in hot water, decides he 
might as well have a bath anyway. 

Many a fellow gets a reputation for 
being energetic when he’s merely 
fidgety. 


Tomorrow is the world’s greatest 
labor-saving device. 

Experience: the name which every- 
one gives to his mistakes. 

There was the conceited nurse, who 
when she took her patient’s pulse, 
subtracted ten beats for her per- 
sonality. 


A night club is a place where they 
take the rest out of restaurant and 
put the din in dinner. 

Love of money is the root of half the 
evil in the world, and lack of money 
is the root of the other half. 

Time wounds all heels. 
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VES..t KNOW / AM ISLAND. 
BA*/. - . 1H6RE IS AN OLD GA 
KORSTEN HAS TAKEN SONIA' 

DOES THERE — 


JWLV THE GIRL SUPS INTO HYPNOTIC SLEEP. 
IR PHILIP, FROM A PREPARED LIST. — 
COMMENCES TO QUESTION HER . 


■ THERE/ 
i THE OLD 


BLEAK AND 
LONELY— 
DESOLATE. 


.LA CONTINUES, 

’ ZUKOFf PLANNING- 1 


r SONIA HAO BEEN- MEMBER 
OF KORSTENS ESPIONAGE 
ORGANISATION / SHE HAD 
BEEN ASSIGNED TO THE 

> BRANCH IN AMERICA 

KORSTEN WANTED. .- ATOM 
BOMB DATA. .BUT SONIA 
..BREAK AWAY/SHE LIKED 
1 AMERICA— AND HATED 
k KORSTEN. —WARMONGER,' 


"AT THE RECEPTION."; 
' I OVERHEAR KORSTEN 


WHY DID 


-EVERYTHING IS READY ON 
THE ISLAND IN THE BAY, 

ZUKOFF THAT OLD GAOL 

IS MADE TO ORDER. WE 
WILL CONTINUE TO WATCH / 
HER — CUR CHANCE / 
MUST COME SOON y ( 


RUSHKlN. 


' YOU WERE TOO AFRAID 
TO TELL US ALL THIS 
BEFORE, MISS RUSHKlN.' 


FRAYNEY, THAT ISlAND 

GAOI MUST BE THE 

OLD CONDEMNED 
DUMP ON RALPH \ ’ 


' right/ 

AND KORSTEN - ; 
Due for some 
SURPRISES' 


KORSTEN WOULD 
HAVE KILLED ME IF 
HE THOUGHT r KNEW.' 
EVEN THE Police , 
COULD NEVER -HAVE I 
SAVED ME / SONIA 
WAS AFRAID . TOO — 1 1 
SHE CAME OUT HERE / 
TO MAKE — FILM, V 
AND DODGE KORSTEN 

BUT KORSTEN 

FOLLOW / / 
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the shot and realised his own position. 

Tack Wilson was a little man. Men 
i who had known him had never been 
afraid of Tack. Nor had he been the 
one they would turn to in case of 
I trouble, any kind of trouble. He had 
a sharp, dark little face, a ferret’s 
face, and a ferret’s ways, quick, fur- 
f tive and not long in one place. He 
f was smart, though. Tack Wilson— 
l smart in the clever little ways that 
all clever little men have to keep 


them from beneath the heels of the 
larger, firm-walking men who rule. 

It was Tack Wilson’s smartness that 
held him there now, above this man 
who had been murdered, whose blood 
still oozed, thinning as it mixed with 
the pounding drive of dank water. 
Even against the fear that pimpled 
his flesh, Tack Wilson held, waiting 
out the man in the rain beyond. The 
body had not been searched and when 
his first quick fear had faded, Tack’s 
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brain told him that the killer would 
not wait. Whoever had fired the shot 
'ad wanted this man’s death alone. 
Otherwise, Tack figured, he would 
have come across the killer himself, 
stripping the body. 

Tack's conclusions were instantane- 
ous and he ripped the slicker back 
from the prone body, going through 
the pockets deftly, feeling the bulge 
of money belt beneath the shirt and 
stripping it off. He deposited the 
articles he found in his own pockets, 
feeling now a different chill as he 
hefted the weight of the money belt, 
stuffing it into the saddle bag on the 
mare and swinging up in a quick ur- 
gency that was easily conveyed to 
the waiting horse. 

He rode off then, at a quicker pace 
than before. The day that had been 
dark grew light suddenly and the 
blood surged warm through the little 
ferret body that had been shrivelled 
with the wet and the cold. . . . 

Running from trouble had become 
a habit with Tack, for he found it 
easier than fighting. And he had 
spent his life running. Fear was his 
uppermost instinct, and it found him 
out almost daily; in saloons, where he 
went in the hope, if not the expecta- 
tion, of being bought a drink; in the 
streets, for the way of the drifter is 
hard and the officiousness of sheriffs 
was well-known to him; in the places 
where he slept, and they were mostly 
stables from which he was usually 
kicked out when discovered. But most 
of his running, although he didn't 
know it, had been from life itself. 

He was a little man, and he had been 
kicked around. As a result, he had 
come to. fear people — not with the 
physical fear of the coward or the 
thought of injury, but with the fear 
that is born in the mind. He had 
spent his life being ridiculed, and he 
shrank from the prospect of meeting 
new rebuffs. He was a lonely man 
and a suspicious one. Yet he had 
not yet learnt to be bitter. 
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I Tack Wilson dropped down off the ' 
rise into Eureka’s main street at 
dark. The rain was still coming, mak- 
ing little pinpoints of glitter outside 
the windows and doors of lighted 

■ buildings. The sloping street was a 
L running sea of mud and water. Traffic 
I was light in the town. There was one 
■cursing skinner berating his mules 
I The animals strained against the bare- 

■ ly moving weight of the freighter. 

I Several men paused along the walks 
[ at either side to watch the doubtful 

■ outcome of the driver's attempt. 

I Light streamed from the town's four 
■saloon'. Though he'd not eaten in 
I mere hours than he remembered, Tack 
V Wilson reined in before the first and 
■- went up across the walk and through 
| the batwings in quick, catlike move- 

It had always been Tack Wilson's 
way to scout a place before he en- 
tered, making sure that things were 
rocking steady, and the chances of 
trouble were at a minimum. Tack 
Wilson could smell trouble. He could 
tell it in the set of a man's shoulders, 
the gleam of an eye, the tone of a 
jovial voice. 

He knew, too, that whenever 
trouble stirred in his vicinity he was 
the one to get the dirty end of the 
stick. The little man always was. And 
so he’d learned through the years to 
smell it before it smelled him— and to 

But this night was different. He’d 
strode openly to the bar, ordering his 
whisky without even noticing the 
sharpness of the heavy barkeep’s 
glance, downing his first drink with- 
out seeing the half-dozen men along 
the plank before he realised the un- 
conscious brazenness of his own man- 
ner. 

Seven thousand dollars! The 
thought was a warm, unaccustomed 
happiness in his blood, along with 
the whisky. He’d stopped out there 
on the trail, counting with unbelieving 
eyes the astounding sum in gold coin 
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and crisp yellow-backed bills. It was I 
there now, against his skin beneath 
cotton shirt, coat and slicker. 

Seven thousand dollars! He rolled | 
the sound of the thought upon the I 
tongue of his mind and even when he | 
finally noticed the squinted glances 
of the other men, the old caution 
failed to rise. 

Funny what money will do for a 
man. He grinned wryly at the thought. 
But there was seriousness there, too, 
and he scowled suddenly, taking his 
second drink. A man— that’s it! That’s 
what money does! No damned whin- 
ing around, cadging a meal and a 
bed in somebody's bam! Money! A 
man! I’ll bet these two-bit four- 
flushers couldn’t show five hundred 
between ’em! 

His eyes cut around at the men 
along the bar and he realised that, 
automatically, he’d not even both- 
ered to look at the bartender. He, 
Tack Wilson, to whom a bartender 
had always been authority! He re- 
membered the years of bumming 
drinks, of the tactful, complimentary 
approach he’d been in the habit of 
using in order to get a slice of gristly 
beef between two layers of stale 
bread from the free lunch counters 
in the dozens— no, the hundreds— of 
saloons back down the trail. He 
looked at the man now, revelling in 
the new-born freedom of his very 
disinterest. And he poured another 
drink, almost savagely, fiercely, chal- 
lenging the harsh whisky-burn as he 
gulped the raw liquor. 

He caught the movement of his own 
reflection in the dirty mirror behind 
the bar then, and for the first time 
in his entire life, Tack Wilson met 
and held the glance he saw there. 
The narrow, swarthy face. A rather 
predatory nose. The eyes— Here was 
the revelation! 

Tack stood there, feeling the hot 
glow of whisky in his blood, his 
freshly grown power and confidence. 

It came to him that he had never 
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looked at any one thing for any 
length of time. He had never realised 
the sparkling, black quality of his 
own gaze, when held. He was re- 
membering the look of men he had 
avoided, sensing trouble, domination; 
and remembering that the look of 
their eyes had been steady and un- 
shifting as his were now. 

“Pardon me, mister.” 

As he'd stood there looking into 
the mirror, a heavy-bodied, middle- 
aged man in rough miner’s clothes 
had moved along the bar, stopping 
an arm’s length from Tack. “But it’d 
sure pleasure me to buy you a 

Tack looked the man up and down, 
slowly, carefully. It came to him 
that he’d never looked at a man the 
way he was looking at this one. Now 
he’d done so automatically, as though 
it were his right to question the privi- 
legs of any man to speak to him. 
Seven thousand dollars! Brother, 

He almost grinned at the man, say- 
ing: “Don’t mind if I do, pardner. 
Might as well be wet inside as out.” 

And the man was talking then, 
small talk, about some kind of trouble 
the miners were having— mined ore 
being high-graded from the stock 
piles, shootings. But Tack was only 
half-listening. 

You’re a man, Wilson! Good as the 
rest! Better, by seven thousand dol- 

He looked at the man’s lined face, 
conscious now of his own direct gaze, 
and saw that the man was waiting, as 
though for an answer. He’d not been 
listening to the man's words and now, 
for the first time since coming into 
the saloon, he felt a touch of the old 
uneasiness, not knowing what to say, 
and he kept his glance from sliding 
away only with a pull of effort. But 
the older man only smiled and re- 
peated: 

“I said we kind of been expecting 
you, Mister Taylor— me and the rest 
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of the boys. I ain’t surprised none 
that you’re kind of took-up like, figur- 
ing the circumstances and all. I—" 
For a moment he stammered. “I’d 
like to say we're sure glad to see you, 
and me', well, I’d just like to shake 
the hand of the man who’s going to 
get Curt Ross!” 

And it all came flooding back then 
—the old caution, the unsureness. 
And above it all, the sure smell of 
trouble. In spite of himself Tack 
Wilson could not hold his gaze on 
the older man’s face. He felt the blood 
rush into his features and grabbed, 
almost blindly, for the glass on the 
bar. 

The whisky was burning in his 
throat, the drinks he’d already taken 
and the heavy reminder of the belt 
around his middle bringing the new 
confidence up. And his own will 
slammed in hatred against the weak- 
ness. He took the man’s rough hand 
in his grip, forcing a grin as he 
nodded silently. 

The miner said his name was Bill 
Reid and before Tack could stop him 
he was calling to the other men along 
the bar and Tack’s hand was being 
shaken by one man after the other: 
Jeffers, Dunlap, Svenson; and even 
the beetle-browed barkeep was reach- 
ing a meaty hand across the bar and 
saying his name was Dawson. 

“We are sure sorry about Ross get- 
ting your kid brother that way, 
Blackie.” 

“Yes sir, Blackie. We thought 
mighty high of young Tom Taylor in 
these parts.” 

“1 was just tellin’ Jeff here Blackie 
Taylor’d show ’fore another week was 
out,” Dawson was saying across the 
bar. “I guess you’ll finish what Curt 
Ross started that time in Elk City, 
eh, Blackie?” 

The drinks were on the house and 
Tack Wilson, unspeaking but busy 
with bottle and glass, was feeling the 
fame and receiving the respect of one 
Blackie Taylor whose younger brother 
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FOCAL POINTS IN THE FLOW OF OIL 

with a scene interpreted bj Donald Friend. 


f Shell’s oil wharf and tank farm on 
■ Gore Bay, Sydney Harbour, where 
I overseas tankers unload their car- 
i goes of liquid fuels, lubricants, 
bitumen and crude oil, gave Donald 
Friend imaginative inspiration for 
superb illustration. Donald 
Friend is one of the younger Aus- 
tralian artists considered worthy of 
representation in our National Art 
Galleries. 

In this scene at Gore Bay, the oil 
“installation” is an integral part of 
the landscape, aptly symbolising 
how the use of oil products is an 
integral part of our daily lives. 
Though simplified here by the 


artist’s pictorial treatment, these 
enormous “ installations ” are in 
reality highly complex, and a 
marvel of technical organisation. 
Lifetimes of Shell experience en- 
sure the efficient economical oper- 
ation of this important unit in the 
chain of distribution which brings 
oil products from overseas to 
Australia’s motor vehicles, power 
plants, machinery and homes. 
Donald Friend’s colourful rendition of 
this illustration will be published by 
Shell as occasion offers. 


SHELL 
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Join the Sampson Mouth 
Organ Club and get a World famous 
20-reed Mouth Organ with unique 
set of simple lessons for playing 
BY POST, as soon as you |Oin — all 
for a few shillings or few pence 
weekly. 

You'll be shown how to hold the 
Mouth Organ — vamp — tremolo — 
add professional tricks and effects, 
and play at parties. You'll soon be 
playing the radio and recorded 
artists' way. 

For full particulars without obliga- 
tion, write today — avoid delay. 
SAMPSONS MOUTH ORGAN CLUB 
Dapl. T, 481 Kent SI., Sydney. 


had been killed and who, famed him- 
self for his courage and accuracy 
with the sixgun, had come to avenge 
the crime upon the person of his old 
enemy of Elk City days, Curt Ross. 

But the whole thing was indistinct 
to Tack Wilson, the old uneasiness, 
caution and fear buried beneath un- 
counted glasses of rotgut liquor and 
the knowledge of the seven thousand 
dollars about his waist. The black 
eyes swaggered in the darkness of 
Tack Wilson’s face, and men pushed 
through the batwings as the word 
went down the street and the little 
man was a lion for the night. 

Waking, Tack Wilson grimaced in 
half-conscious revulsion, running his 
furry tongue distastefully about the 
rancid dryness of his mouth. His 
head throbbed awake with the first 
stirring movement of his body, and 
the old familiarity of a rotgut hang- 

The money! He jerked upright, ob- 
livious to aching head and sodden, 
dank taste. Only when the clawing 
reach of nervous fingers clamped on 
the belt at his middle did his narrow 
shoulders sag back in relief. Feeling 
each compartment of the canvas belt, 
he assured himself that the seven 
thousand had not been tampered with. 
Now that his first anxiety was gone, 
he saw that he was sitting upright on 
the lumpy mattress of an iron-framed 
bed in a small, wall-stained room that 
had all the earmarks of a hotel room. 

Memory came then, in sketches, 
along with the insistent return of 
throbbing headache, the sudden, 
growling emptiness of his stomach. 
He was fully dressed, he noticed, al- 
though someone had removed his 
boots. The forty-four was there be- 
neath the pillow. 

But he recalled now the body he’d 
found, and his own boastful colla- 
boration in allowing Reid and Dawson 
and the others to take him for 
I another man— another man who was 
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slated to seek out Curt Ross and kill 
him. 

Kill him? Tack Wilson’s eyes shift- 
ed suddenly to the window where the 
I pale light of day filtered through the 
cracked blind. Today! I gotta get out 
of here! Thoughts of the unknown 
Curt Ross and his gang racketed 
against the throbbing of his head as 
came off the bed, and he cursed 
l himself bitterly, thinking of the fool 
he’d been. That seven thousand'U do 
a lot of good, Wilson, with you 
shot so full of holes you wouldn't 
blow away in a heavy wind! 

e was suddenly shaking, he 
f noticed. Telling himself it was only 
! • the liquor, he reached blindly for a 
1 boot beneath the bed. His hand hit 
the bottle and it went over, there be- 
f neath the bed, his eyes widening in 
: sudden thankfulness as he brought it 
up, seeing it was over half full. 

The whisky was raw and gagging. 
For a moment his stomach twisted 
and he didn't think it'd stay down. He 
crossed to the wall in a quick stride 
and took a mouthful of stale water 
from the pitcher on the stand. You 
gotta eat, man! Eat and get the hell 
out of town! 


But the whisky was warm and alive, 
now, in his stomach, creeping into 
his blood. He took another drink, 
without the water, found the boot 
and put it on. He found his hat and 
had another drink, standing there by 
the door. The bottle was still a quar- 
ter full, and he hesitated. 

Hell, man, what’s the matter with 
you? You got seven thousand dollars! 

The thought and the liquor were 
both warm, and as Tack Wilson 
stepped quickly into the hall he 
laughed softly and squared the nar- 
row shoulders beneath his coat. 

Downstairs, he had a moment’s 
hesitation as the balding man behind 
the counter, whom he never remem- 
bered seeing before, nodded and said, 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Taylor. I trust 
you slept well.” 
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“All right, I guess,” Tack said. Ho 
couldn’t help but notice the man's 
expression of respect, and in spite of 
his worry about Curt Ross, he felt 
again the confidence he'd had the | 
night before. “Somebody stable my 
horse?” 

“Mr. Reid attended to it, Mr. Tay- 
lor.” The man nodded again. 

As he went to the door, Tack saw 
that the rain was still coming down, 
making the street outside more like 
a river than ever. He shrugged into 
the worn slicker he carried, stepping 
into the rain. And as he felt the 
slanting water hit, he thought again 
of the fallen man, dead, the rain 
beating into the sodden lifelessness of 
him as he lay in the mud of an un- 
known ravine. 

In spite of himself he was thinking 
of the respect and good fellowship he 
himself had received as a result of 
being taken for the dead man. There 
was no doubt in Tack's mind but what 
the dead man actually was Blackie 
Taylor. The dead man had been 
slightly built, his hair as black as 
Tack’s own. 

Tack Wilson caught himself sud- 
denly, realising he was standing in 
the middle of town in broad daylight. 
Get a move on! This Ross and his 
buckos’re liable to show up and start 
blastin’ before you know what it’s all 
about! 

But he'd hardly turned when he 
heard a man’s voice call, a couple 
of doors further down. Wilson, you’re 
going to fool around and get this 
Blackie Taylor guy killed twice, only 
the second time he’ll be you! Tack 
turned,' - unable to avoid Bill Reid's 
insistent joviality as the older man 
came along the walk. 

“Well, well, had quite a sleep, eh?” 
The man’s hand was on his shoulder, 
almost propelling Tack toward the 
swinging doors of the saloon. “Guess 
you had a pretty tough ride the last 
few days, though, Blackie. Couple 
more of the boys I’d like you to meet 
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in here. Guess you could stand a 
little eye-opener after last night, too, 
eh?” 

The man’s laugh was hearty as they 
ushed into the saloon. Half a dozen 
-en were lined along the bar, Daw- 
son's chunky form moving up behind. 
And again Tack Wilson was shaking 
'ands, nodding as men called him by 
dead man's name, For the first few 
inutes Tack felt the urge to run. 

A black-bearded, heavy-shouldered 
chunk of a man was saying, "It sure 
did my heart good to hear about you 
runnin’ Ross outa Elk City the way 
you did, Blackie. He’s a thievin', 
back-shootin’ skunk and there ain't 
no two ways about it. And if you 
heed any help handlin’ him today, you 
can sure as thunder count on me.” 
Bill Reid’s hand was on Tack's 
shoulder again as he stood beside the 
little man. “Sure, boys, Blackie 
knows we're all with him, but that 
ain’t the way he works. Blackie Tay- 
lor don’t need no help. Why he’s so 
fast with a gun you wouldn't believe 
it if you saw it with your own eyes!” 
It was some time after the fourth 
drink that Tack Wilson quit thinking 
about the necessity to leave town. 
The whisky was in him, all right, but 
it wasn’t so much that, either. Blackie 
Taylor was beginning to get him. 

Because of the fact that the entire 
conversation was nothing but a run- 
ning commentary on the life and deeds 
of Blackie Taylor, Tack Wilson could 
hardly join the backslapping. 

He couldn't get it out of his mind 
that Blackie Taylor, too, had been a 
little man. As he looked up he saw 
his reflection again before him in the 
back-bar mirror. Automatically, his 
eyes went away from the glance he 
saw there. But he caught himself at 
it, bringing his eyes back, studying 
himself again as he had the night be- 
fore. 

But this time, in spite of the whisky, 
in spite of the respect and admira- 
tion of the other men, it was no good. 
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BRONCHITIS 

By Inhaling Membrosus regu- 
larly every day for a while with- 
out waiting for an attack to de- 
velop, you will find the attacks 
getting less severe and less fre- 
quent. This Is how Membrosus 
aided one man: "YESTERDAY I 
got up without coughing — the 
first time for fourteen years. Four 
months ago it took me on an aver- 
age 35 minutes to walk from the 


breath. Someone told me about 
Membrosus, the DRY INHALA- 
TION TREATMENT. I tried It, 
as I have tried a dozen other 
things, hoping for relief. Imagine 
my surprise and intense joy when, 
after a short period, 1 felt a 
definite relief. And. when, the 
other morning, I got up without 
coughing for the first time in 
fourteen years, I began to look at 

job comfortably in seven minutes, 


sleep at night without the night- 
mare of an attack, and to enjoy 
meals without any ill-effects.” 
Membrosus Is also used In the 
treatment of Catarrh, Hay Fever 
and Antrum Troubles. 

MEMBROSUS 
DRY INHALANT 
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★ YOUR POST-WAR 
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★ PLANNING HOME & 
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You can get all these books 
from your newsagent or from 
the K. G. Murray Publishing 
Co. Ply. Ltd., 56 Young Street, 


He drank again, and again looked 
into the mirror. And now even the 
seven thousand dollars didn’t help. 
No, the other men might be seeing 
Blackie Taylor, but he saw only Tack 
Wilson. And the seeing was suddenly 
sour and even the whisky tasteless 
and flat. 

Should he tell them? For a moment 
he toyed with the idea, knowing at 
the same time he wouldn’t. There was 
the bitterness of empty laughter in 
him then and Tack Wilson knew he 
hated the reflection before him. If 
there were any justice on earth, his 
would be the corpse in the ravine 
and Blackie Taylor would be stand- 
ing here now, where he belonged. 

But the men’s voices had dropped 
oil abruptly. Tack saw that a tall, 
gangling youth had come through the 
door, standing there, eyes big in the 
hollow lines of his face. “He’s cornin’ 
into town now!” The boy almost 
whispered the words, but every man 
heard. For a second there was only 
the sound of rain on the wooden awn- 
ing outside. 

Men looked at Tack Wilson then. 
And then they filed out, slowly, so as 
not to show the anxiety that was in 
them. But when they had gone 
through the doors, Tack heard the 
quickening of their steps, going away 
along the walk. Then quiet. 

“The back door’s open, Blackie.” 
Dawson's voice came hoarsely as the 
big barkeep moved toward the rear 
of the room, behind the bar. 

But Tack Wilson hardly heard the 
man. He stood rigid before the bar, 
as though frozen in his tracks. Slowly 
then his head turned and once more 
he met the black-eyed gaze in the 
dirty mirror. 

He knew that the man named Curt 
Ross was coming. He knew that Curt 
Ross would kill him, would finish 
the job he thought he'd already done 
out there in the ravine. It just didn’t 
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matter. Somehow, it squared with fate. 

As he squinted into the mirror, all 
the hatred of Tack Wilson’s life went 
into his two dark eyes. Being little 
was not enough excuse for that worth- 
less kind of a life. Blackie Taylor 
had been little too. 

Tack turned away from the mirror 
| then, stripped off the slicker and 
faced the door. When he heard the 
footsteps on the walk outside, even 
the pleading cry to run had died from 
Tack’s mind. 

Curt Ross hit the swinging doors, 
gun up and levelled, a big man, 
meaty faced and heavy bodied. But 
even as the gun in his hand crashed 
in explosion, Tack Wilson saw the fear 
in his eyes. A big man’s fear of a 
little man. And in that fleeting sec- 
ond as he felt the man’s bullet graze 
his ribs and jerked into his own 
draw, Tack Wilson knew that, dead 
or alive, he would never be afraid 
of another man. 

His own weapon blasted sound in 
unison with the other man’s second 
shot. There was no feeling in Tack 
as he watched the fear in the heavy 
features of Curt Ross blank out be- 
neath the impact of shock, watched 
the man fall in loose collapse. There 
was other firing from the street out- 
side, the sloshing sound of hoof- 
beats in the road. 

Tack Wilson holstered the forty- 
four and shrugged once more into 
the slicker. He didn’t glance at the 
mirror as he went toward the back, 
past Dawson's round eyes to the rear 

He took off his hat as he went 
around toward the stable. He was 
remembering a body in a ravine that 
needed burying, and somehow there 
was a regret in Tack Wilson that you 
couldn’t talk to a dead man— that you 
couldn’t thank him. 
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Obesity 
woman’s chief 
worry. It is un- 
sightly and un- 
healthy. Why tol- 
erate it when you 


pounds of uncc 
fortable fat in 
few weeks with a course of FORD 
TABLETS? A new. scientific ti 
ment, recommended by Doctors 
everywhere. No dieting is neces- 
ry. Easy to take, they will re- 
ive pounds of fat harmlessly 
from the hips, abdomen, arms and 
A Cremorne lady writes: 
. . in a few weeks I have re- 
duced 1 5 pounds and my health 
timonial can be seen. 


is splendid." Genuine signed tes- 
Six weeks' supply costs 1 0/-; three 
weeks' supply, 5/6; post free, 

under plain wrapper. Obtainable 
all Chemists or post free from 


NOEL P. FORD 

M.P.S. (Syd. Univ.). Chemist 
247 KING STREET, NEWTOWN 
SYDNEY. Phone: LA 1712 
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If you can keep up your reading lime on 
Man Junior’s Puzzle Pages, you’ll be smart. 

Gelling Rid of These Squares 



/\ SURPRISING number of squares 
can be traced out in this geo- 
metric design. Take, for example, 
the centre section. Here you find one 
after another of various sizes, thanks 
to the diagonals drawn in. 

The problem is to destroy all the 
squares shown in the design by re- 


moving any of the points which are 
lettered (the letters are there for your 
convenience in finding the solution). 
Once a point is removed, any line 
leading to it is null and void. 

Only seven points need be removed 
to destroy all the squares shown. 
Can you find these seven points? 
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Crypto Treasure Hunt 

THE students' of Alfalfa college 
were having a treasure hunt. All 
morning different groups of students 
chased about the campus, following 
one misleading clue after another. 
Then they came up against a brick 
wall, literally. For the place where 
the last clue was located, was the 
side wall of the lecture hall. It bore 
these letters chalked there by their 
professor, who got up the treasure 
hunt to test their wits: 


D L S 
N N U U 
Y I I Y 


s s s s s s 

Algernon Spiffins analysed and read 
the clue quickly and went imme- 
diately to the treasurer’s hiding place. 
For Spiffins recognised this as a simple 
problem in cryptarithmetic. 

If you substitute the digits from 
one to nine for these letters so as to 
make an intelligent multiplication 
example of them, then the letters ar- 
ranged in the order of their corres- 
ponding digits will name the hiding 
place of the treasure. 


Figure by Deduction 

VjTILSON, Johnson and Stilson are 
cycle enthusiasts. Recently they 


made a trip from Ayetown to Boo- 
ville. It was agreed that they would 
not necessarily keep together on the 

They started on Saturday and each 
man took four days to complete tho 
journey. Their daily mileages during 
the trip were: 

60 — 84 — 46 — 59 — 75 — 82 
76-71—65—69—71—94 

Johnson pedalled an increasing 
mileage on each of his four days, 
while Wilson covered an equal dis- 
tance on the first and fourth days. 
Stilson’s distance for the third day 
beat Wilson’s by five miles, and on 
Tuesday, Stilson beat his Saturday's 
run by eight miles. 

From the foregoing clues, you 
should be able to work out the daily 
mileages of each man. What are 
they? 


Dividing fhe Wine 

f~^ARLOS has 21 wine casks. Seven 
are full, seven are half full and 
seven are empty. He is giving up his 
vineyard business and wishes to 
divide the casks and wine among 
three friends. He wants to do this 
without mixing wine by transferring 
wine from one cask to another, and 
he wishes each friend to have an 
equal amount of wine and also an 
equal number of casks. How can Car- 
los arrange the division? Solve this 
without pencil and paper, if you can. 


SOLUTIONS 


GETTING RID OF THESE SQUARES 
, Solution: Remove D. I, K. M. P, U, 
V. No squares will then remain. 


linety-four; Wilson, seventy- 
ro, sixty, seventy-one; Stil- 
:ix, fifty-nine. sixty-five, 


CRYPTO TREASURE HUNT 



slating the letters of 
ultiplicotion. DLS t 
correct figures qives 
als 333,333. Arran 
rding to their nume 
words BY SUNDIAL, 




FIGURE BY DEDUCTION 
Solutions: Johnson — forty-six, sixty-r 


'693 
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“And leave my pants alone . . . this 
match is being televised!” 
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The Spirit of Personal Assistance 

■ . . a friendly word solves a practical problem for this young 
apprentice. An every-day instance of the individual, creative and 
expert instruction given to members of the Staff Training Scheme 
of The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. 

Whether you're ambitious for a business career, or interested 
in the technical side of industry, B.H.P. will pay for your education, 
and provide you with the planned, on-the-job experience to fit you 
for an interesting and well-paid future in one of the many branches 
of the B.H.P. organisation— iron and steel production, shipbuilding, 
mining or shipping. 

The extra money for exam passes helps to win higher qualifica- 
tions; the bonuses and living allowances many are eligible for 
symbolise this spirit of personal assistance. 

Secure YOUR Future by Applying NOW 

to 

THE BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY CO. LTD. 

Steel Works: Newcastle. P.O. Box 196. Shipyard: Whyalla, S.A. P.O. Box 21 
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